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Marian A. Pearl 


THE FATE OF THE PALESTINE ARABS 


I N 1946 when the Palestine problem was still being debated and 
resolutions considered, assurances that a Jewish state would not oppress 
the Arabs were easy to come by. Dr. Chaim Weizmann, the elder statesman 
of Zionism, argued: “Surely the world does not think that the Jewish 
people, who have suffered so much from narrow nationalism, would them- 
selves succumb to it?” David Ben Gurion even went so far as to claim 
that the Arabs inside a Jewish state would be a privileged group. “It [the 
Arab minority] would not be a real minority . . . because the Arabs would 
have in the neighboring Arab states such support that they could not be 
oppressed, even were one to grant that the Jews wished to oppress them. 
They would be surrounded by Arabs and even have a preferred position.” 
In direct contrast to all these promises by its spokesmen, the Israeli govern- 
ment has embraced a narrow nationalism much like that which was directed 
against the Jewish people in pre-World War II Eastern Europe and has 
carried out an oppressive policy against the Palestinian Arabs with the very 
excuse that Israel is surrounded by the Arab states. 

During the six years of its existence, with outright disregard for the 
democratic and humane principles inscribed in its foundation documents, 
this government, behind a cloak of lame and doubtful claims of “security”, 
forcibly dispossessed the great majority of the Palestinian Arabs from their 
homes and rendered the remainder more poverty-stricken and destitute than 
they were before. Furthermore, Israel has denied the Arabs the elementary 
civil rights and liberties that they had possessed even under the British 
Mandate and which must now be wrung back from Israeli officials who view 
each concession of past privileges as a sign of their magnanimity. The 
military arm of this officialdom continues to strike out against the Arab 
villages on both sides of a sham paper border in a seemingly endless cycle 
of attack and reprisal which stems from the Israeli government’s coarse and 
chauvinistic handling of the Arab people in general and the Arab refugees 
in particular. From among these refugees come the marauders and infil- 
trators who are driven by their severe economic situation to theft and by 
hatred of their displacers to murder. The only answer the government has 
given to the continuous bloodletting is to increase the scope and brazen- 
ness of its own raids against the Arab villages, as the brutal attacks against 
Kibya and Nahhalin bear out. It meets this desperate opposition with 
bayonets and thereby tightens the social and economic strait-jacket into 
which the Arabs have been forced. Having become fully proficient in the 
methods used by western powers in dealing with native discontent, Israel 
follows the signposts on the well-beaten imperialist path, cutting off all 
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possible avenues of rapprochement with the Arab masses. It thus prepares 


for itself the fate awaiting all oppressors as the colonial world rises in 
rebellion." 


Zionist Aspirations in Palestine 


The present repressive policy against the Arabs represents a tendency 
which was incipient in the beginning of political Zionism’s interest in 
Palestine. Immediately after the First World War, when the disintegration 
of the Turkish Empire unleashed a wave of nationalism calling for self- 
determination for the Arab peoples, the League of Nations prepared to 
block off and control this new force by mandating these areas to Britain 
and France. Jewish aspirations for a national home in Palestine were 
injected into. this clearly polarized situation. The Jews had the possibility, 
in those early days, when the situation was unsullied by secret betrayals 
and violent outbursts, of joining with the Arabs to defeat the British 
Mandate. If the Jews had aided the Arabs in achieving a free, democratic 
state in Palestine they would have won their sympathy and could have 
realized their national home (never a state or commonwealth) without 
violating Arab rights. Even if the Mandate had been foisted upon the 
country against the united opposition of both peoples, a constant and sin- 
cere struggle by the Jews on behalf of freedom for Palestine would have 
rooted them in the land more strongly than the many millions they 
squandered buying land from the effendis (large landowners). They would 
have had the possibility of raising the economic and social level of Pales- 
tine and the entire Middle East, and of nurturing and rallying all the 
enlightened elements in this area to their cause. 

This promising development, however, was impeded by the program of 
the major tendencies in political Zionism which was, in the words of 
Dr. Chain Weizmann: “To make Palestine as Jewish as England is English 
and America is American”. Early hints that the Jews were aiming at 
political domination of Palestine were substantiated by the support the 
Zionists gave to a British Mandate for Palestine which they felt would 
facilitate Zionist immigration and colonization and, eventually, control of 
the country. For the next twenty years the political activities of Dr. Weiz- 
mann and the Zionist movement consisted in trying to sell the British the 
idea that a grateful Jewish majority in Palestine would be a willing lackey 
for British interests in the Middle East. The Zionists approached the Arabs 
for an agreement only incidentally, and even then, they were always ready 
to sell out to the British. For example, in 1922, Arab leaders and members 
of the Zionist Executive, in a series of conferences, drafted a declaration 
agreeing that the corner-stone of any future state in Palestine would be the 
freedom and equality of all inhabitants, irrespective of race or religion. At 
this point Dr. Weizmann chose to inform the British government of the 
negotiations. The result was that the “. . . Zionist representatives were 


* Although in the United Nations Britain may censure this upstart for the Kibya 
raid, its own precedent in bombing defenceless Kikuyu villages in Kenya serves as 
an example to Israel; France may join the self-righteous chorus in New York, but 
its bombing and shelling of Algerian villages in 1945 (in which it is officially 
admitted 8,000 people perished) has given Israel the clue to “effective” curbing of 
native troublemakers. 
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compelled to break off their discussions with the representatives of the 
Arab community — solely because the representatives of the British 
Government had requested Dr. Weizmann to defer them until after the 
Mandate had been ratified”.* Again in 1923 negotiations started between 
Emir Abdullah and Dr. Weizmann. Again the British government success- 
fully opposed them, perpetuating that division between Arab and Jew upon 
which British rule in the country was based. This realpolitik of the Zionists 
prevented them from making common cause with the Arab masses and 


turning the enormous potential of Arab discontent to the support of Jewish 
settlement. 


Social Conditions in Palestine and Zionist Colonization 


At the turn of the century, Palestine was a country in which human 
existence was still precariously dependent on the bleak drudgery of primi- 
tive agriculture. The weight of the Arab economy lay in the countryside, 
where about three-quarters of the Arab population toiled on the thin 
Palestinian soil. These agriculturalists, using simple plows (which in many 
cases were well adapted to the rocky, infertile terrain) and backward agri- 
cultural methods, produced a meagre crop which had to support usurers, 
landowners and government officials as well as a rapidly-growing popula- 
tion produced by the highest birthrate in the world (60.3 per 1,000 in 
1931). They lived in appalling poverty and were afflicted with the ever- 
present scourges of disease and starvation. It is estimated that half of the 
fellahin (peasants) worked their own land; about 25 per cent were tenant 
farmers and about 25 per cent were landless agricultural laborers.” The 
first group cultivated about two-thirds of all the land in Arab hands. They 
could have reached a level above subsistence were it not for the outrageous 
interest rates charged by the effendi-usurers for ever-necessary loans. An 
interest rate of 30 per cent a year was common; instances where 50 per cent 
interest had been paid for three months were not unusual. Often inability 
to pay debts led to further indebtedness until, the government estimated, 
20-25 per cent of the fellah’s income was consumed in paying interest on 
debts. The more unfortunate section of the fellahin who rented the land 
they worked had to pay an additional 30 per cent of their gross income to 
the effendi-landowner in the form of rents. In actual money terms, the 
Johnson-Crosbie Commission (1930) estimated, the total annual income of 
the fellah owning 100 dunam (the average agricultural plot, according to 
this commission, was 75 dunam per. family) was £35, and on that he and 
his family of six were expected to live. The income of the tenant farmer 
was considerably less, £20, after deducting rent. The near-starvation level 
of those farmers who possessed a bit of land transformed them into land- 
less peasants whenever fluctuations in market prices lowered their income, 
making the payment of debts impossible. Thus, in 1928 the fellah received 
£13.700 per ton of wheat, but in 1930 he received only £7.500 for the same 
amount. This trend, coupled with the population pressure on the land and 
the phenomenal rise in land values that continued into the 1940’s, created a 





7M. Medzini, Ten Years of Palestine Policy (Hebrew), Jerusalem, 1937, p. 232. 


* All figures and estimates in this paragraph come from: Enzo Sereni and R. E. 
Ashery (eds.) Jews and Arabs in Palestine. New York, 1936. 
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landless peasantry numbering at least 30,000 breadwinners. The Jews did 
nothing to express the discontent or alleviate the misery of these Arab 
masses; on the contrary, their purchases of Arab land without a con- 
comitant land-reform program only aggravated the land hunger of the 
fellahin and conflicted with their interests. 

By 1943, the Jews owned 1,318,000 dunam of rural farm land plus 
61,000 dunam in the Beersheba area, which was almost 20 per cent of the 
cultivated |and of Palestine. This land was purchased at exorbitant rates 
which caused an astronomical rise in land values. 


Comparative Rural Land Costs in dollars per acre * 


1920-22 1933-36 1944 
Rural land bought by Jews in 34 128 1.050 
Palestine ee ee ’ 


U.S. farm land ... 
U.S. Iowa farm land 


At a time when 25 per cent of the fellahin were landless, this bidding for 
land by the Jewish National Fund priced land out of the reach of potential 
fellah buyers, simultaneously raising the rents of the tenant farmers. Two- 
thirds of the Jewish land was purchased from effendis. Since this included 
not only waste land but also land worked by tenant-farmers, sometimes for 
many generations, many thousands of families had to be transferred. The 
case of the Malul district Arabs is an example of the petty legal wrangling 
that accompanied the removal of tenants from their lands. The Malul land 
was sold to the Jewish National Fund by an absentee landowning family of 
Beirut in 1921. For twenty-seven years the tenants refused to leave their 
homes and fertile fields for transportation to a section foreign to them. 
They claimed the privilege, based on agreement, of paying the J.N.F. for 
the lands, but this offer was refused. In 1948 the claims were still 
undecided. In certain localities the Arab villagers sold part of their land 
to the Jews, thereby gaining the capital to utilize their remaining land more 
intensively with better and more advanced implements. One of the results 
of Jewish land purchases, therefore, was to concentrate the fellahin on 
smaller farms which were tilled more intensively. This intensification of 
agriculture, if accompanied by land distribution and adequate credit facili- 
ties, could have provided an answer to both the Jewish and Arab desire 
for land. 

There was only one glimmer of a “land reform” program among the 
official Zionists. However, even this was distorted by chauvinistic con- 
siderations. In 1929, Moses Belinson, a member of the Executive of the 
Histadrut (Palestine Confederation of Labor) proposed that all the land 
belonging to tenant farmers be put on the “open market”. The effendi 
would be. given compensation and the tenant one quarter of his former 
plot, which would be worked on an intensive basis. The other three- 


*Robert R. Nathan (et al), Palestine, Problem and Promise. Washington, D.C., 
1946, p. 188. 
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quarters could then be made available for Jewish colonization. The author 
of the scheme thought that MacDonald’s British Labor government would 
find the proposal workable, but when the hope proved illusory, even this 
limited expression of a land reform program was buried by the Zionists. 
The Zionists always operated strictly within the framework of power-bloc 
politics. They never dared to broach the question of land reform directly 
to the Arab people. They proceeded to purchase land at outrageous rates in 
the face of mounting Arab opposition and succeeded in entrenching them- 
selves in the country. However, they simply postponed coming to grips 
with the basic question in the countryside which was only “solved” in the 
1940’s — with a vengeance. 


Zionism's Economic and Political Program 


The economic program of political Zionism was designed to create a 
“Jewish economy within the economy” which would be geared to the 
absorption of Jewish immigration into Palestine. This perspective was a 
definite departure from the philanthropic colonization attempts that pre- 
ceded the First World War. These villages tried to settle individual pogrom 
victims and in no way threatened Arab control of Palestine. They were 
scattered in an Arab sea and merged with the Arab economy. Since they 
hired Arab labor they often provided immediate economic gain for the 
surrounding villages. In contrast, Zionist collectives and co-operatives 
established after the war were in the vanguard of that self-possessed 
colonization which, under the ideological guise of “conquest of labor”, cut 
itself off from the Arab villages. Despite their lip-service to the cause of the 
“down-trodden, laboring masses” the collectives never included the 
surrounding Arab villages in their credit or marketing arrangements or 
systematically strove to raise their living standards. The activities of the 
collectives in the rural areas were paralleled in the cities by those of the 
Histadrut, whose task was to conquer the rising Jewish industries (especially 
those requiring skilled labor, e.g. construction) as the exclusive domain of 
the Jewish proletariat. “Hundred per cent Jewish labor in Jewish enter- 
prises” was the slogan with which the Histadrut carved a dominating place 
for itself at the expense of the Arab workers. The methods used by this 
“labor union” to win jobs for the Jews included scabbing while Arabs were 
on strike, using political pressure to obtain government contracts for Jewish 
firms, forcing Jewish firms and citrus planters to hire an overwhelming 
proportion of Jews as workers, and finally buying out Arab businesses. By 
the 1940’s, the Histadrut had become the largest single capitalist enterprise 
in Palestine, having expanded into the production of construction materials, 
building contracting, real-estate, shipping, banking, agricultural marketing 
and wholesale distribution. This Labor Zionist colossus used its economic 
weight to prevent the benefits of the new development from seeping down 
to the Arab populace; it became the material bulwark of the Jewish state. 
To Histadrut trade-union bosses, the Arab and his economy were obstacles 
in the path of Zionism, to be sidestepped, placated and negotiated with, 
but never in actual practice to be permitted to participate directly in the 
new Jewish developments. Even the expanded urban market for food, 
created by the influx of Jewish immigrants, was controlled by the Histadrut 
marketing agency for the Jewish settlements which tried to exclude Arab 
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agricultural produce from the cities. Whatever improvement there was in 
the living standards of the villagers and city workers occurred in spite of 
Zionist organizations and their program of a “Jewish economy”. 

Nothing testifies to the narrowness of the Zionists’ Arab policy more 
than the failure of the Histadrut to organize the Arab workers, something 
which was an immediate possibility in the cities of Palestine. At their con- 
ference in 1927, the Labor Zionists decided on a program of activity among 
the Arab workers for the organization of joint labor unions of Arabs and 
Jews. This decision, however, remained nothing but a hoax to be called 
upon whenever Zionism needed “proof” of its good intentions with respect 
to the Arabs. Many opportunities arose to bring Arabs into the Histadrut, 
especially in Haifa where a strong Arab workers’ club existed, but nothing 
was done. When the Arab workers went out on strike on their own initia- 
tive, the Histadrut sometimes aided them with money but did not utilize 
the strikes to bring them into their organization. (Interestingly enough, a 
1953 resolution of the Histadrut calling for joint Arab-Jewish trade unions 
has yet to be implemented.) Neither did this union attempt to organize 
Arab agricultural laborers employed on Jewish citrus plantations, where it 
made sure that 80 per cent of the workers were Jews, each Jewish worker 
receiving twice the pay of an Arab worker. It spent years quibbling over 
the exact number of laborers who were regularly employed on the planta- 
tions — arriving finally, in 1934, at the ridiculously low figure of 813, but 
organizationally its activity added up to — zero. 

What can explain such strange disdain for organizing the Arab workers 
on the part of a respected section of the Second International? In the few 
instances where the Histadrut deemed it necessary to organize Arabs, why 
did it do so on a strictly segregated basis? 

. In an essay written in 1934, Yaakov Hazan, a member of the Histadrut 
Executive, paraphrases the prevailing opinion of the majority in the Labor 
Zionist Movement: “... We are not interested in accelerating social 
processes. Curbing this process . . . is to our advantage; hastening it is to 
our disadvantage”.* This is an extraordinary view by any political standard. 
The Labor Zionists, casting an Olympian glance at an area of the world 
that for centuries had been immersed in the depths of Asiatic despotism 
and misery, decided in effect that any attempt at emancipation from these 
trammels was inconsistent with the social aims of Zionism. A statement 
that would have been regarded as monstrous from a reactionary, as 
impossible from a liberal, and as counter-revolutionary from a socialist, 
became an expression of daily practice in a Labor Zionist. To say, in effect, 
that the barbarism of patriarchal rule, a barbarism reaching back to the 
threshold of history, is not only a precondition for the colonization of 
Palestine by the Jews, but that Labor Zionism should perpetuate these 
black social forms in its own interest, is a confession of asocial purpose 
that compares with the recipes in Hitler's Mein Kampf. But to aid, to 
sponsor the awakening of the Arab people and to work for the equality of 
Arab and Jew might spell doom to the political aspirations of Zionism. That 
self-styled messiah, David Ben Gurion, makes his allegiance clear: “Is our 
sole objective here in Palestine only peace with the Arabs? Should a free 


5 Jews and Arabs in Palestine, op cit., p. 237. 
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Jewish people not be established here then the Arab question has no meaning 
for us . . . we are struggling with the Arab question because of our concep- 
tion of a Great Zionism, because of our recognition of the historic necessity 
that the Jewish masses must root themselves in this land and become a self- 
ruling nation”. (My italics — M.P.)° Jewish political hegemony in Palestine 
was Ben Gurion’s aim, and if the price was keeping the Arab masses in a 
dormant, oppressed state, that was the sole meaning the Arab question had 
for him. His conception of a “Great Zionism” no doubt justified the way 
the Jews helped to suppress the Arab rebellion against the British gover: 
ment in Palestine in 1936-1939. The role that the Zionists played during 
these years in bolstering up the British régime and stifling the Arabs in 
their fight for independence exposed the sham of Zionist benevolence 
toward the Arabs. During the widespread general strikes and civil dis- 
obedience campaign in 1936, which had already got far out of the hands of 
its original, upper-class sponsors and were directed, by Britain’s own 
admission, against the government rather than against the Jews, the 
Histadrut ordered Jews to take the jobs vacated by Arabs — in the 
factories, the civil service, the citrus groves, the police — and told them 
to retain them after the strike was over. Every wheel in the economy that 
came to a standstill as a result of the strikes, from the immobilization of 
the port of Jaffa to “50c-a-day” jobs in the citrus groves, was put back into 
motion by Jewish scabs who afterwards held on tenaciously to their 
positions. 

The 1936 rebellion ended after a half-year of combined efforts by British 
troops, Jewish scabs, the Arab kings and, finally, the effendis, who were 
disturbed by the social forces being released among the shop-keepers, 
workers, fellahin and intellectuals. During these days of social unrest the 
sentiment of the Arabs for independence translated itself into a strong 
force, and the Zionists, who had dismissed radical approaches to the Arab 
question by asking: “Where are the forces?” helped to crush just those 
forces. In the period when the entire populace began to move for control 
of its country, the Labor Zionists announced that “. . . the chances of 
finding support during the next few years are much greater among the 
British than among the Arabs”, and that if they could hope for any agree- 
ment with the Arabs, it was for an agreement with the — effendi. This is 
how the Labor Zionist Newsletter of 19th March, 1937, reported Ben 
Gurion’s speech at the Histadrut Conference the previous month: 


“In the old days the general feeling was that there was no chance of coming 
to any agreement with the Arab effendis since their class interests were entirely 
opposed to Zionism. It was felt that only when an Arab party of the fellahin 
and laborers was founded could the Jews find anybody willing to negotiate on a 
Zionist basis for an agreement between the Jews and Arabs. And such a party, 
it was felt, was certainly not a possibility in the near future. 

“To-day Ben Gurion no longer believes that even the Socialist education of 
the Arab masses could make them agree to Jewish immigration. He shows that 
on this point Socialist parties of long standing have adopted a stand of protect- 
ing local labor against immigration. And especially since he believes the next 
few years to be of the most importance Ben Gurion does not place too much 
hope in the Socialism of the Arab masses, . . . Ben Gurion finds it possible to 
initiate negotiations with certain circles of the Arab leadership. Whatever the 


* Ibid, p. 144. 
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social character of the Arab leadership, it is nevertheless the accepted (under 

whatever conditions) leadership of the Arab people and a refusal to deal with 

them because of their reactionary character will be held against us as a refusal 
to deal with the Arab people as such, even by the not-so-soon-to-come Arab 
mass party. 

“Moreover, it appears that there are beginnings of a possibility to speak of an 
agreement between the Jews and Arabs, precisely in certain circles of the Arab 
upper class — even though their social position will be less secure with the 
development of Zionism. These are Arab groups who find the present conditions 
of anarchy even less palatable than the necessity of making certain concessions 
to the Jews.” [Second italics mine — M.P.] 

This mixture of crass opportunism and radical jargon reminds us that 
the twentieth century has produced a new genus of political leader drawn 
from among the merchants of human labor power, the trade union bosses. 
Only from a member of this new ruling element could the above statement 
have come. With a glib dismissal of the “socialism” of the Arab masses, as 
if this were even desired by the Zionists, Ben Gurion produces the shield 
of David to support the effendi and the British precisely at that moment 
when the wrath of the people is upon them. Then like the henchman who 
has proved his worth to the robber-baron in a moment of crisis, he expects 
a share of the loot — a settlement. The Robin Hood slogans are discarded 
together with his concern for the “poor” and he aspires to become the 
sheriff in his district. But once the danger from the Arab people was 
crushed, Ben Gurion’s “realistic” negotiations with the powers-that-be 
ended with the rebuff of the White Paper of 1939. What a democratic state 
in Palestine, established through the joint efforts of Arabs and Jews, would 
have meant to the hundreds of thousands of Nazi victims who perished 
because the British vetoed scores of neutral rescue proposals can be 
imagined. We might speculate about the reception such a government might 
have given to the ill-fated hell-ships, the Patria and the Struma, but un- 
doubtedly Ben Gurion would tell us that speculations are unrealistic and 
therefore unworthy of our serious attention. Ben Gurion and his followers 
pushed through their anti-Arab policy in the 1930’s, which brought forth, 
in the 1940’s, the bitter results of war and that caricature of a state 
barricaded against the Arab masses. 

There was one group within the Labour Zionist movement, Hashomer 
Hatzair, which spouted pro-Arab slogans and had pretentions of present- 
ing an alternative to the Arabs and Jews. But in practice this group was 
nothing more than the Histadrut’s “loyal opposition”. It saw more clearly 
than the other Zionist groups the dangers involved in alienating the Jews 
from the Arab awakening. Yet Hashomer did not leave the Histadrut when 
this organization blocked all efforts to bring the working peoples of both 
nations together. Why did it not embark on an independent effort to 
organize a joint Jewish-Arab trade union and political party? Why did not 
Hashomer call for a democratic bi-nationalism (not the limp parity repre- 
sentation scheme it eventually proposed) to replace immediately the British 
government in the 1930’s? With this alternative the Jews could have aligned 
themselves with the rising movement of the Arab peoples, instead of with 
British imperialism which rewarded them for their pains with the White 
Paper. Unfortunately Hashomer Hatzair was incapable of presenting and 
fighting for such a program because it was tied ideologically and financially 
to the apron-strings of official Zionism. Its entire network of agricultural 
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settlements was built on land owned by the Jewish National Fund. These 
collectives were completely dependent for their development and expansion 
on loans from the Keren Hayesod, the colonization fund of the Zionist 
movement, and their agricultural produce was marketed by the marketing 
co-operative of the Histadrut. The stranglehold Zionist money exerted on 
this group is a pointed example of the corrupting effect that a material 
interest in the status quo has on a potentially radical group. Hashomer 
attracted those sensitive elements of Zionist youth who could not swallow 
the crudeness of the majority policy. But its ideological coating of reserva- 
tion and token opposition only facilitated their acceptance of Zionist policy 
in practice. Despite its critical ideology, Hashomer Hatzair proved to be, 
like all the Stalinoid parties of the 1930’s, a betrayer, hiding its reactionary 
politics behind a red flag. 


The Jewish State and the Arabs 


During and after the Second World War the Zionists finally revealed 
their program for a Jewish State in Palestine and rested their case on the 
newly disclosed accounts of Nazi genocide, the pitiful plight of the home- 
less Jewish refugees and Zionism’s unconditional support of the Allied side 
during the war, which, they claimed, entitled them, too, to a bit of territory. 
So anxious were the Zionists to prove the feasibility of large-scale Jewish 
immigration into a Jewish Palestine without discriminating against or dis- 
placing a single Arab that they commissioned voluminous surveys of Pales- 
tine and claimed exaggerated economic possibilities for this inherently poor 
country. Even more anxious were the Zionists to adorn themselves with the 
trappings of statehood, and they therefore accepted the suicidal partition of 
Palestine into Jewish and Arab “states”, rendering a balanced economic 
development impossible. This partition destroyed the organic relationship 
between the horticultural and grazing economy of the Arab hill country 
and the agricultural and urban developments in the plains, thereby crippling 
the country economically. Add to this the tension and friction along a 
jagged border and the result is a typical imperialist stew a Ja India, the 
ingredients for which were carefully prepared by the British Colonial Office 
for almost twenty-five years. With the outbreak of the Arab-Israel war in 
1948, the most vicious of the possible results of partition was accomplished, 
namely, the expulsion of most of the Arabs from their homes and lands in 
the new Jewish State. 

During the first four months of 1948 an unofficial war was being waged 
for control of Palestine by the Haganah and Irgun Tzvai Leumi (military 
arms of the Jewish community) against organized Arab bands mostly com- 
posed of and commanded by foreign Arabs who had infiltrated the country. 
It is against this background of increasing violence and terrorism in the 
villages and on the roads that the Arab exodus began. The first to leave 
Palestine were 30,000 members of wealthy Arab families, who quietly took 
off for the neighboring Arab states when the partition decision and the 
sabre-rattling of the Arab League made a bloody struggle likely. These 
irresponsible blue-bloods who had sounded the war cry, fled at the first 
scent of danger, leaving the Arab masses leaderless to reap a whirlwind not 
of their own making. During these early months of 1948 thousands of 
foreign Arabs swarmed into the country, imposed themselves upon the 
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unwilling Arab villagers, and began to attack Jewish settlements and ambush 
road traffic. “As the Palestine Arabs showed little willingness to fight, most 
of the sniping, ambushing and guerilla warfare was done by foreign 
volunteers. It was typical of this state of affairs that after the first serious 
clashes had occurred between Arabs and Jews in Tiberias (on the 11th and 
14th of March) the heads of the two communities arranged a truce, the 
Arab delegates stating that the attackers of the Jewish quarter were 
‘strangers who had forced their way into the town’.”* 

It must be emphasized that there was no enthusiasm on the part of the 
overwhelming majority of the Arab populace for these “liberatory” bands. 
The mercenaries came bearing no promises of social reform or land distri- 
bution, which alone could have inspired the Arabs. The promise of war 
booty, especially when gained at the expense of dragging the “hot rake of 
war” across one’s own country, did not fire the hearts and minds of the 
populace. Therefore, with a wise skepticism born of experience, the masses 
remained neutral and did not move. This indifference of the Arab popula- 
tion to the war as well as so many other facts about the conflict lie buried 
beneath reams of Israeli propaganda about “holy war” and “collaboration 
with the enemy” which is still used to justify the continued exclusion of the 
Arab refugees from their homes. Occasionally, however, the press carried 
telling dispatches. In the 21st April, 1948, edition of the Palestine Post, a 
Jewish Agency spokesman is quoted as follows: “At the beginning of April 
the commander of the Yarmuk Army (the Syrian, Fawzi el Kaukji) had 
sent foreign Arabs into Tiberias, who against the wishes of the inhabitants 
[my italics — M.P.] occupied their houses and attacked the Jewish part of 
the city”. This same semi-official organ of the Jewish Agency reports on 
7th May, 1948, that “Iraqi forces under the command of Muhamed el 
Mahdi gained complete control of the Ramallah area where ‘martial law’ 
was proclaimed . . . the population was warned that violators would be 
shot by the Iraqis”. How much the civilians wanted the Iraqis in their 
villages and how well they co-operated is best demonstrated by the threat 
that “houses of Arabs who try to run away will be blown up. . . Mukhtars 
(chieftains) and elders of the villages in the Ramallah area were... 
threatened with severe punishment in the event of panic or chaos”. Further 
evidence of the neutrality of the Arab masses can be gathered from a report 
on the Arab situation at the twenty-seventh plenum of the Kibbutz Artzi 
(Federation of Collectives in Israel) which was held in December, 1948. “It 
cannot be denied that until May 15, until the penetration of the invading 
armies, the struggle was limited to the war with the Mufti bands only, with 
open or hidden assistance by British administration officers of the Arab 
Legion; at the. same time the Arab people in their villages did not move, 
with the exception of some villages of ‘pogromchiks’. There was no slaughter 
of Jews before the incident ‘Deir Yassin’, and the Arab people did not 
declare a war of annihilation.” 

Although the civilians remained neutral, their desire to escape the battle- 
field caused many inhabitants of the coastal Sharon plain to move into the 
hill country. But more than any other cause, including exhortations to leave 
by the discredited Mufti and the Arab League, it was the atrocities com- 


* Arthur Koestler, Promise and Fulfilment. New York, 1949, p. 155. 
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mitted by Jewish armed groups against Arab civilians that led to the April 
evacuation of over 200,000 Arabs from their homes. This second phase, 
which emptied the Arab sections of the large coastal cities of Jaffa and 
Haifa as well as Tiberias, followed hard on the heels of the Deir Yassin 
massacre. In Deir Yassin, over 200 civilians, mostly women and children, 
were bayoneted and shot by Jewish attackers who seized this village in the 
Judean hills. The village Mukhtar and his family were then taken to 
Jerusalem and paraded through the streets in an open truck. This barbarity 
“occurred in the only village in the Jerusalem area which had not appealed 
to any Arab authority as being in danger of Jews. The village lived sur- 
rounded by Jews and for four months had been living under an agreement 
of non-molestation” (Dr. Khalidi, Arab leader, as quoted in the Palestine 
Post, 12th April, 1948). The editorial of the same day remarked that “they 
[the attackers] had scored a cheap victory ‘capturing’ a village that was 
peacable and constituted no menace even if some Iraqis and other armed 
Arabs were in it against the wishes of its inhabitants” [My italics — M.P.].” 
According to spokesmen for the Irgun, the purpose of the “blood-bath” of 
Deir Yassin was not military but political, since it was calculated to stimu- 
late an Arab exodus from Palestine. The Jewish Agency and all of official 
Zionism harshly censured this massacre, but as on so many other occasions, 
they chastised terrorist deeds which were merely anticipatory of the course 
of action that the logic of Jewish Statism forced them, too, eventually to 
adopt. Already in April “senseless” killing and “unnecessary” destruction 
had begun. An April 14th report quotes a British colonel in Tiberias who 
“condemned the Haganah raid on Nasr-el-Din village, where he said, twenty 
Arabs, including women and children, were killed and their homes set on 
fire”. (Palestine Post.) On 18th April this same newspaper reported that 
Saris village was occupied, forty-two houses blown up, and the rest set on 
fire. In addition to violations in the villages, the former mayor of Jaffa, 
Dr. Yussef Haikel, claimed that hundreds of Arab men and women were 
trapped by the Irgun in the Manshie quarter of Jaffa during the battle for 
this city (25th-29th April) and were ruthlessly slaughtered. This story has 
never been authoritatively proved or disproved because the Israelis never 
released the secret British reports on Jaffa as they did in the case of Haifa, 
where they confirmed that no massacre had occurred. What is definitely 
known about the capture of Jaffa is that the Irgun and the Hagana partici- 
pated in wanton destruction and widespread looting, that once again blind- 


* Curiously enough, the admission of the massacre in a news-story and the above- 
mentioned editorial only appeared in this newspaper (which is published in Jerusa- 
lem) four days after the event which occurred on 8th April. On the previous day 
this paper published what might be called a “straight” news story in which the 
capture of the village was reported, mentioning that the Arabs suffered “heavy 
losses”. This delay may lead one to wonder whether or not the Jewish Agency 
was trying to cover up the events. Another shrouded aspect of this event is the 
question of responsibility for its execution. The Irgun (terrorists who were accused 
of carrying out the attack alone) had a tradition of publicly claiming full respon- 
sibility for their acts, but in this case they insisted that the Palmach (commando 
troops of the Haganah made up of members of the collectives) had co-operated in 
the attack. The Haganah denied this and “pointed out that it was only after urgent 
appeals for help that the Palmach had provided covering fire, to enable the 
administration of first aid[?] to the wounded dissidents of the village.” (Palestine 
Post, 13th April, 1948.) (My italics — M.P.) 
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folded Arab prisoners were humiliated in a parade through Tel Aviv. All 
of these events were given the widest coverage in Arab newspapers and 
broadcasts from the neighboring Arab states in order to inspire a will to 
fight. Instead, the civilians of the cities hastily fled. 

The third phase of the exodus is the one wherein the Israeli army and 
government, without doubt, played a conscious and deliberate role, and 
during which the flight of Arab civilians was turned into an expulsion. 
From May to December, 1948, while the Israeli army routed the invading 
armies of the Arab states, over half a million people fled from the smaller 
towns and villages. During the first truce, the Palestine Post of 18th June 
carried a Hebrew newspaper’s estimate that the Israelis had captured 264 
Arab villages and Bedouin camps, and 278,750 of their inhabitants were 
evacuees. Add to this 216,000 refugees from the larger towns and we arrive 
at a June total of almost 500,000 refugees, whose property loss this Hebrew 
paper claimed was about £P100,000,000. During the Galilee and Negev 
campaigns in the last quarter of 1948, another quarter of a million refugees 
were created, most of whom are to-day crowded into the tiny Gaza strip. 
The swelling of the number of refugees from 200,000 in April to over 
three-quarters of a million in December, 1948, was the result of a planned 
reign of destruction and pillaging by the Jewish army, calculated to drive 
out the Arabs. The above-mentioned report on the Kibbutz Artzi plenum 
quotes Aaron HaCohen, Mapam leader as follows: “The flight of the Arabs 
did not constitute a worked-out part of the Zionist program, but once 
started, it found support from the decisive Jewish forces on military and 
political grounds”. To anyone familiar with the statements of Zionist 
officials this amounts to an admission that the expulsion of the Arabs had 
become an official Israeli government policy. For the Zionists, the war 
opened up the possibility of achieving an overwhelming Jewish majority in 
the territory which the partition decision had declared to be the Jewish 
state, as well as in the predominantly Arab sections of Galilee, the Northern 
Negev and the Jerusalem Corridor, which were added by military conquest. 
HaCohen says that the army participated in “instances of vandalism and 
pillage and destruction of Arab villages in the absence of unavoidable 
military necessity”. An observer, Miss S. G. Thicknesse, writes: “It is very 
unlikely that the Government of Israel has assessed the value or extent of 
the immense amount of Arab property destroyed or looted (systematically 
as well as unsystematically) by Jewish groups and individuals both during 
and since the Palestine war. The movable property looted and damaged by 
Israeli troops from the Government Arab College alone, when they occupied 
it in September, 1948, during the second truce, was estimated by U.N. 
officials at £P18,000. This was simply one case among tens of thousands, 
in which personal belongings, carpets, books, equipment, and furniture, 
even window-frames and door handles, were stolen or destroyed. The total 
value of such movable property must run into many millions of pounds.” * 
In a speech at the December, 1948 Plenum of Kibbutz Artzi Mapan leader, 
Meir Yaari, implicates all the parties in the execution of this policy. “As a 
result of our military advances we could have encouraged and cultivated an 
ally and a partner in our search for independence and democracy, and thus 


°S. G. Thicknesse, The Arab Refugees. London, 1949. 
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closed the door on the Mufti and Abdullah. Instead, we furthered the panic, 
and by our own conduct, transformed the Arab flight into an almost total 
exodus. Intentionally I say ‘we’ and not ‘they’. I don’t want to disguise the 
fact that the expulsion of peaceful Arab inhabitants, the destruction of 
houses and sources of livelihood, was executed also by military commanders 
and soldiers who are members of our party (ALL PARTS OF OUR 
PARTY ).” (My italics — M.P.) The Israeli leaders speak more openly at 
plenum sessions and in private bulletins than in. their public press and 
their “objective” studies, where they attribute the “exodus” to a “flight 
psychosis” and to atrocity “rumors” spread by the Arab leaders. 

Zionist mass psychology to the contrary, half a million people do not 
take to their heels because of ill-founded rumors when the victorious army 
respects the rights of the civilians. The Haganah not only expelled the 
Arabs, but it made sure they had nothing to return to should that oppor- 
tunity ever present itself. After the Jewish forces captured an area, 
.dynamiting missions were dispatched to complete the job of destruction. 
This was done on an extended scale. Scores of villages and large Arab 
sections of the cities were blown up as insurance against the return of their 
inhabitants. The remaining Arab fields and homes were appropriated by 
the government-appointed Custodian of Abandoned Property, who quickly 
and profitably rented them to Jewish inhabitants and immigrants.”® In 
consolidating the Arab agricultural lands, the Israeli government “sold” 
one million dunam to the Jewish National Fund, which paid £15 million 
of Western Jewry’s money for the stolen lands. Within one year almost 150 
new settlements were established on Arab lands to secure them against their 
former inhabitants. Moral considerations were overcome by these “social- 
ists” in a manner explained by a University of Michigan graduate at 
Kibbutz Sasa: “It was a hard decision for us to make. It was against our 
principles to take over .the homes of Arab laborers. But the government 
insisted that Sasa be occupied for security reason”." “Thus, ironically 
enough, while walls were being erected between three quarters of a million 
innocent people and their rightful homes, the new state of Israel was 
launching itself under the slogan of “Ingathering of the Exiles”. 


Aftermath of the War 
In the spring of 1949 a truce was signed between the Arab states and 


* During and after the war the Israeli leaders adopted an immigration policy 
that threw all caution to the winds and disregarded the staggered immigration 
policy which reason and the economic capacity of the country suggested. From 
15th May, 1948, until Ist December, 1949, the Jewish Agency brought 337,444 
Jewish refugees into Israel in an effort to fill up the country with Jews in order 
to accomplish two things: (a) bolster Israel’s claim to all the land won by military 
conquest and (b) replace the Arabs with the pitiful victims of Nazism and thus 
present the world with a fait accompli. The refugees were here used by the 
Zionists as pawns to establish the Jewish state, the majority of them being in a 
more insecure position than they were in Europe. It is interesting to note that by 
the end of 1949 the immigrants were housed mostly in the abandoned Arab areas: 


Housed within Abandoned Arab Areas ies ioe sos BOVGGI 
Housed in Camps and Temporary Arrangements (Army)... 102,118 
Housed within the Israeli Community aoe See 


(Statistical Department of the Jewish Agency) 
“Kenneth Bilby, New Star in the Near East. New York, 1950, p. 239, 
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Israel, ending a war which had unquestionably shown the military weakness 
of these states. The indifference of the downtrodden Arab people of both 
Palestine and the other countries to this war, decreed from above, was no 
small factor in the Arab defeat. In addition to their military backwardness, 
these areas are ruled by shaky and corrupt régimes which face ever-present 
crises as they attempt to patch up a rotten social fabric continually torn by 
mass discontent. When viewed against this reality in 1949, all the babble 
by the Arab states about a “second round” against Israel could have been 
dismissed as the face-saving bombast of defeated leaders. The use of these 
“threats” by the Israeli government in its program to keep Arab refugees 
from returning and its campaign against the remaining Israeli Arabs was 
cynical and hypocritical. For if ever the Palestinian Arabs were disillusioned 
with their leaders, disappointed with their promises, and prepared to return 
to their homes to rebuild their lives, it was then. “Had the Israeli leaders 
appealed shortly after the truce to the Arab refugees to return home and 
live in peace and friendship with the Jews in the Jewish state, the refugees 
would have willingly come back and wholeheartedly identified themselves 
with the state,” is the opinion of E. M. Koussa, former member of the 
Haifa National Committee. Even the official government publication Arabs 
in Israel (1952), acknowledges that “the military collapse had also produced 
an acute moral crisis. It had proved to the Arab population that they had 
been misled by their leaders and abandoned by them in the hour of their 
direst need”. Had the Zionist leaders been possessed with imagination, 
statesmanship or courage, even at this late hour, they could have seized the 
initiative and won the Arab masses of Palestine with a prize that no other 
Arab people enjoyed — land distribution and the removal of oppressive 
debts. This human asset could have contributed more to the security of the 
country than the hundreds of millions of precious dollars spent on arma- 
ments and would have wiped out the greatest source of irritation — the 
dispossessed refugees.” But instead of a Solon, history served up a crass 
politician, a Ben Gurion, whose historic vision proved to be a myopic 
fixation on the status quo, and whose political program consisted of trans- 
forming Israel into a willing pawn of the world’s prime powers. By not 
focussing on the Palestinian Arabs and affirming their right to return and 
be reabsorbed into the economy, Ben Gurion wasted irretrievable years in 
diplomatic fencing with the Arab states. Trying to force them to remove 
the refugees from Israel’s neck, he provided the Arab world with living 
confirmation of the anti-Arab character of the Jewish state. 

To reinforce ideologically Israel’s intransigent attitude toward repatriating 
the refugees, a host of professional Zionists set about to identify the Arab 
refugees with the policy of the ruling elements in the Arab states. In 
addition to the sneering, open racism of the fascist Heruth (founded by 
former Irgunists), who counted every Arab as an unnecessary fixture on 


™In all the heroic struggles of modern history there exists no more steadfast 
and loyal defenders of a country than an emancipated peasantry. The struggles 
carried on by the peasants of post-revolutionary France against all the mighty 
powers of intervention is a shining example of this. And conversely there is no 
more constant and bitter battle waged against a régime than that carried on cease- 
lessly by the dispossessed peasantry against expropriation and collectivization 
programs, as the struggles carried on by the peasants against the Stalinist régimes 
in eastern Europe and in Russia show. 
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the Palestinian scene, the rantings of the more “responsible” spokesmen of 
the Zionist movement contain numerous allusions to an Arab “fifth column” 
and why it should be kept out of Israel. As early as the summer of 1948, 
Mapai’s Arab expert, Micheal Assaf, led the parade by arguing that the 
Arabs should not be repatriated because “the present generation in Pales- 
tine considers (whether by instinct or consciously) the Arabs of the present 
generation as the heirs of the ‘authors’ of Treblinka and Oswiecm”. (From 
Mapai’s daily Davar, as reprinted in the Jewish Frontier, September, 1948). 
This statement is particularly outrageous because if any movement in the 
Middle East has harbored the serious equivalent of an organized fascist 
party (Herut) and, by its actions and policies, led to the creation of a camp 
system on its borders, it is precisely the movement for which Mr. Assaf 
speaks. After labelling all the Arabs of the present generation “Nazis” ” he 
proceeds to generalize the “guilt” of the Arabs: “The Arab governments 
have with the explicit or implicit agreement of the Palestinian Arabs, pro- 
claimed a war of extermination against the Jews of Palestine”. Assaf’s 
phraseology is as tricky as his ideas are false, for since he cannot prove 
“explicit” agreement by the Palestinian Arab populace for a war of exter- 
mination against the Jews, he takes refuge in the weasel word “implicit”. 
Furthermore, since the overwhelming majority of Jews did not consciously 
consider the Arabs as Nazis Assaf clings to their anti-Arab “instinct” 
which, if it existed at all, was but the reflection of the conscious knavery 
of the Assafs. On the American scene, the drum beating was led by Mapai’s 
Jewish Frontier, whose editor, Marie Syrkin, compares the “collective 
guilt” of the Arab refugees to that of the Sudetan Germans. “They too 
[the Arab refugees] joined with the enemy countries which attacked Israel 
and did everything in their power by direct acts of warfare to destroy the 
emerging Jewish State.” There are indeed similarities between the Stalinist- 
led and inspired acts of savagery in the Sudetenland and the expulsion of 
the Arabs, both of which Miss Syrkin condones by references to “mass 
guilt”. 

During all the conferences, deliberations, and endless talk-fests that were 
conducted on the refugee question, the Israeli attitude on repatriation was 
the one expressed in the words of Moshe Sharret (then Foreign Minister): 
“The obvious purpose of the Arab champions of repatriation is to blow up 
the Jewish state from within”. The obvious purpose of Sharret was to keep 
the refugees out though it earned for Israel the growing hostility of the 
entire Arab world. The government never accepted, in principle, even the 
gradual return of the refugees. It was only prepared, at certain points, to 
bargain a hundred-thousand here or there for an extra piece of territorial 
loot or the resettlement of the remainder in the Arab territories. All discus- 
sion of compensation for the property expropriated from the refugees was 
in terms of a lump sum to be paid to a proposed U.N. agency in charge of 
resettling the Arabs — not to the individual victims. The spirit in which 
Israel admitted 40,000 Arab refugees in the “reunion of families” scheme 


* Mr. Assaf was equally free with this appellation for the Arabs of the 1937 
generation when he wrote that “one cannot close his eyes to the fact that the 
political ideal of the Arab movement to-day and especially Arab youth is the ideal 
of a and Fascism”. Arab National Movement in Palestine, New York, 1937, 
p. 56. 
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is demonstrated by the fact that no male over fifteen was allowed back 
although the rest of his family might be in Israel. The Arab governments 
have exploited these facts in propaganda to their people and, as it were, fed 
them with Zionist circuses instead of bread. Wholly aside from the 
reactionary ends to which these governments have turned the refugee issue 
and the little concern they have shown for the immediate alleviation of 
the refugees’ plight, they were, in principle, justified in their demand for 
repatriation of the Arabs and compensation for expropriated property. Had 
the Israeli government spent on the readmission of the refugees and the 
rebuilding of the Arab economy but a fraction of the millions it has 
squandered on worthless formalities of statehood or spent to line the 
pockets of bureaucrats, it could have smoothed the way for a viable future 
for its citizens. 
Infiltration and Border Violence 


The Israeli government’s failure to initiate a solution to the refugee 
problem has, from its very beginnings, subjected the country to a steady 
barrage of theft, banditry and cattle-rustling from across the border. The 
refugees, turned marauders, are living in unsanitary tent colonies amidst 
unbelievable squalor. Especially during the cold, rainy season these people 
suffer from a lack of warm clothing and proper shelter to protect them from 
the fierce climate. Kenneth Bilby, correspondent for the New York Herald- 
Tribune, a newspaper often disposed to a pro-Israeli position, visited the 
camps at Ramallah and commented that “these refugees, collectively, were 
in infinitely worse condition than the immigrants to Israel who had sup- 
planted them, and they could hope for little better”.”* 

Not only have the homeless Arabs experienced untold hardships, but the 
people who inhabited what is now Arab Palestine and the Gaza strip have 
had their entire existence disrupted by the human sea which has been 
dammed up in their localities and finds no release. Almost a quarter of a 
million people are packed into the desolate Gaza strip, which formerly had 
a population of only 100,000, and half a million refugees have swollen the 
population of the barren hills in the triangle of Arab Palestine. The 
economic life of these areas has been further undermined by a hastily- 
drawn border, which separates over a hundred villages from the lands their 
inhabitants tilled, splits farms from their markets, flocks from their grazing 
areas and wells from the people who depended upon them. The New York 
Times Magazine of 17th January, 1954, carried an informative article on 
the typically distressed border village of Imwas, which in pre-war days 
grew enough food to feed 40,000 people. To-day Imwas’ 2,500 inhabitants 
watch their former 34,000 dunam of rich land lying fallow in a barbed- 
wire-enclosed no-man’s-land or yielding abundant harvests to Israeli 
settlers. Those defiant Arabs who dare to till their former lands in the 
“buffer” zone face the fire of over-zealous Israeli border guards. These 
villagers claim that Israeli sniping and bombs have taken seventy lives in 
Imwas since the second truce. The eighty-year-old former mukhtar of the 
village related that in September, 1950, he and his sons ventured forth to 
till their lands in this zone and were surrounded by a group of Israeli 
irregulars who killed three of his sons. His two remaining sons were later 
mapa ne—etcernpeeniiaeeoneemnsinmmmmantinenstiantie 


4 Bilby, op cit. 
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killed by Israeli infiltrators, thus leaving it up to the landless old man to 
support twenty-five grandchildren. Destitute though he is, this mukhtar, 
whom Mr. Assaf would presumably describe as an “heir to Treblinka”, 
refuses the charity of a nearby monastery and exists on what his villagers 
can give him. It would be interesting for some Israeli mass-psychologist to 
determine to what heritage the mukhtar would link Mr. Assaf and the 
trigger-happy Israelis. 

The New York Times writer describes the misfortune of Imwas as fol- 
lows: “Those who still have a roof over their heads, although they 
frequently have lost all their lands, livestock and other means of support, 
are not considered refugees under U.N.R.W.A.’s mandate and receive no 
assistance from the agency. In a country where an estimated 15 per cent of 
the population is gainfully employed, most of these hapless persons prefer 
semi-starvation in the village of their fathers to the fruitless pursuit of work 
in Jerusalem or Amman. Frustrated and bitterly resentful, they are not 
unready to sneak across the border at the first opportunity to find food to 
feed their children”. 

Nightly these refugees and villagers take their lives into their hands and 
cross into their former lands to steal any movable object of value — 
animals, irrigation pipes, saplings, tents, even the harvest itself. “In one 
[Negev] settlement members were connecting an 800-metre irrigation pipe 
at night while at the far end infiltrators were rapidly dismantling the line. 
. . . Another settlement reported that its fields had been harvested by 
infiltrators with a resulting loss of I£23,000. One settlement reported a 
loss of I£30,000. From another settlement thirty dunam of olive saplings 
had been uprooted and carted away.” (Jerusalem Post, 27th January, 1953.) 
In many settlements irrigation pipes are dismantled nightly by the Israeli 
farmers and set up again in-the morning in order to prevent their theft by 
the infiltrators. All the grandiose plans prepared in New York and Jerusa- 
lem to irrigate the desert and make it bloom, all the heroics of the brave 
young pioneers will come to naught if the refugee problem is not settled 
promptly. This is recognized by many settlers in the frontier areas. Last 
spring this writer visited a number of settlements in the Negev including 
a new one called Kisufin, located a quarter of a mile from the Gaza strip. 
Most of the fields of this settlement lie in a long line along the border, 
indicating the military objective of its establishment. Despite the fact that 
an army contingent of eighty soldiers was assigned to guard the fields night 
and day, and most of the manpower of Kisufin was utilized for guard duty, 
the settlement lost the greater percentage of its crop to the sickles of the 
Arabs. These former inhabitants know the land like “the back of their 
hand” and enter the fields by way of an old path which the Israelis had 
plowed over and sowed with grain. They then proceed to harvest the crop. 
We were told that often a young Arab steals across the border to beg for 
food unnoticed by the Israelis or by the equally hostile Egyptian guards.” 
Once an Arab refugee asked if he could join the settlement and work for it, 
but he was told the settlement could not consider his request — for 
“security” reasons. 

* Interestingly enough the Egyptian guards have as little regard for the refugees 


as the Israelis. For them they are just a difficult, restive mob of people who are 
becoming increasingly uncontrollable. 
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Within. the barbed wire enclosure that surrounds the settlement’s tem- 
porary buildings one settler explained that their land as well as the land 
of most of the northern Negev was potentially excellent for farming since 
it receives a yearly deposit of rich loess soil from the Arabian and North 
African deserts. The difficulty is that the loess is blown away by strong 
winds from the sea. Asked why a tree barrier against the wind could not 
be planted, this member, who recognized it as a necessary step in solving 
their agricultural difficulties, and an urgent need of the land, pointed to the 
tent cities across the sand dunes and replied that the Jewish settlers would 
rather not give the Arabs something to hide behind. 

There is not one border settlement whose economy is not suffering from 
the pressure of refugees who steal material and against whom precious 
manpower is utilized in guard duty. The members of these border outposts 
are themselves so much involved in the everyday struggle for survival that 
in practice they have given up trying to eliminate the cause of the problem 
and are now trying to cope with its manifestations. Many of these 
“kibbutzniks” are feared more by the infiltrators than is the Army, for 
the Army will generally imprison an infiltrator who is caught in Israel, 
while the colonists will most often kill him. The secretary of the Negev 
settlement, Kibbutz Nirim, part of the “pro-Arab” Kibbutz Artzi Federa- 
tion, asserts that “much of this [infiltration] could have been prevented by 
supplying the settlements with copper wire and searchlights. . . .” She is 
also concerned with the financial well-being of. the settlements, for she 
suggests that “the hardships could have been borne much better if the 
settlements received immediate payment from the government for damages 
incurred. . . .” (Jerusalem Post, 27th January, 1953.) A similar “answer” 
to the infiltrators was proposed by an ardent Israeli in a letter to the 
Jerusalem Post, 13th February, 1953: “Would it not be possible to run a 
double or treble strip of barbed wire along the whole length of our border 
and place mines at regular intervals? The barbed wire fence should also be 
fitted with an electric signalling system at every kilometer, connected to the 
military posts not too far from the frontier. This would enable a patrol to 
be rushed to a threatened point immediately.” It appears that the victims 
of Treblinka have picked up some pointers from the authors of Treblinka 
on how to curb its Arab “heirs”. This “extreme” advice is derived from 
the present attitude and program toward the Arabs which may one day lead 
to a slaughter that will dwarf even Treblinka. 

In the political life of both sides, a complete paralysis of radical thought 
exists. Stale, useless formulas are substituted for analysis and rational 
action. Al HaMishmar, organ of the majority of the agricultural collectives, 
repeats the time-worn plaint: “The attacks will cease when the unlimited 
support given [by the Western Powers] to the Arab rulers is discontinued”. 
(Press Review, Jerusalem Post, 10th April, 1953.) Everyone in Israel knows 
that it is the plight of the refugees, not the Arab rulers, that compels the 
infiltrators to steal. Shifting the responsibility for the attacks to the “Arab 
rulers backed by the West”, however sinister this alliance is in many 
respects, is, other things aside, an acknowledgement that Israel cannot 
mend the situation. 

Given the intransigent attitude of the Arab states toward resettlement, 
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the only remaining answer to infiltration within the present framework, is 
the physical elimination of the refugees. If the Arab states refuse to resettle 
them, if Israel refuses to repatriate them, and the vitality of the settle- 
ments is being sapped by them, retaliation and war appear more and more 
inevitable. The Herut (newspaper of the Herut party) spearheads this 
jingoism by demanding that “the whole atmosphere of Havlaga [restraint] 
should change and the necessary steps be taken to nip the danger in the 
bud”. (Press Review, Jerusalem Post, 10th April, 1953.) On the 23rd of the 
same month, Herut is quoted as challenging Ben Gurion, who “has 
apparently not had the necessary strength of mind to give the army march- 
ing orders”. As in so many times during the past, the Herut’s slogans are 
precursors of official policies. Israeli army raids against Kibya and against 
Nahhalin a few months later and increasingly brazen attacks on other vil- 
lages, while partly retaliatory in nature, may have simultaneously been pro- 
vocative blows designed to draw the Arabs into a full-scale attack which 
would justify giving the “army marching orders”. Cyrus L. Sulzberger 
comments: “So marked has this toughness become that there are, indeed, 
those who fear that the Israeli leaders may be toying with the idea of pre- 
cipitating a new outbreak of war”. (New York Times, 6th June, 1954.) The 
tendency calling for elimination of the infiltration problem through war 
grows stronger as every other group fails to offer a rational alternative. 
This kind of desperate slaughter, while “pushing the Arabs into the desert”, 
no matter what the short term gains for the Israelis, may finally end with 
“pushing the Jews into the sea”. 


The Treatment of the Arabs within Israel 


While the borders seethe, within the boundaries of Israel a calculated 
policy of destroying the Arab community and driving the remaining 175,000 
Arabs from the country is being unrelentingly executed. Using police 
methods which make the most exaggerated past Arab fears of the Jewish 
state look pale, the Israeli government proceeds to raid, persecute, terrorize, 
imprison and deport its minority “citizens”. This persecution of the Israeli 
Arabs by the representatives of a traditionally persecuted people is as yet 
prevented from assuming a naked totalitarian form only because the thin 
veil of a weak formal democracy hampers it. Arab leaders are still able to 
speak out against the dictatorial military government in Arab districts, the 
denial of municipal self-government in most of these districts, the discrimi- 
nation against Arab labor, the racist Nationality Law and the expropriation 
of Arab farmers from their lands. There are still some small Jewish group- 
ings whose memories reach back to Czarist and early Nazi persecution of 
the Jews, and who protest against similar practices toward the Arabs. When 
certain cases of imprisonment without trial and other common outrages 
reach public attention, the courts may yet reverse the decisions of the 
military authorities. But underneath this weak and amorphous resistance, 
the devastating discriminatory legislation already passed and the illegal 
military precedents established have set the pace and have shaken the 
Arabs loose from their homes and lands. Fundamental to the entire policy 
is the attempt to remove from underneath the Arabs the land which roots 
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them to the country and which still gives them their material base in the 
economy. 

Since 1948 the state of Israel has “inherited” over four-million dunam 
of Arab land, of which at least 250,000 (Arab sources say close to 500,000) 
dunam of agricultural land all over the country was requisitioned from the 
Israeli Arabs for “security” reasons. One of the first laws with which the 
newly formed Israeli Knesset (Parliament) greeted the Arabs was the 
Absence-from-Property Act, which authorized the seizure of land from 
owners who were absent from their property when the Israeli armed forces 
conquered the area, even if they were in another part of Israel at the time. 
This law was, of course, one-sidedly directed against Arab land, not Jewish 
land, which may have temporarily been abandoned during the battles. 
It marked the beginning of that free-for-all government land-grab which 
was also facilitated by the Fallow Lands Act, that added thousands more 
dunam to the rural property of the Jewish state. This second act legalized 
the seizure of Arab land lying fallow for whatever reason, and was, like 
the land under the previous heading, distributed to Jewish collective farms 
to enlarge the land holdings of Jewish smallholders. The fact that cultiva- 
tion of the land may have been rendered impossible by the destruction of 
tools and seed or by the disruption of the war was no deterrent to the eager 
Israeli authorities. They were carving out the much-promised Jewish state. 
Despite all their pious promises that this state would be set up without 
displacing a single Arab, they proceeded to dispossess even those Arabs 
who had managed to remain within the borders of Israel during the war. A 
vocal Christian Arab leader, Bishop Hakim, estimated that in this fashion 
50 per cent of the Arabs in Israel to-day lost all or part of their land, or 
were dispossessed from their villages. 

The 13th July, 1951, edition of Ner, publication of the Ichud (Unity) 
group in Jerusalem, which was founded by the late Dr. Judah Magnes, 
carries an article by E. M. Koussa on the methods used by the government 
in these expropriations. Initially, a Jewish settlement was established near 
an Arab village. It proceeded to claim that certain village lands were partly 
owned by an absentee, and these lands were seized. All land lying fallow 
in the village was expropriated by the settlement. Another excuse resorted 
to by the Israelis was labelling all land not recorded in the Official Land 
Register in the name of an individual as state land, even though it was 
registered in the Rural Property Tax Records. Since much land was trans- 
ferred by private deed, by use and tradition, or remained unsettled, it 
could not be found in the Official Land Register. In these cases, it was 
always the fellah’s burden to establish his claim. By these methods, the 
Israelis engineered “the taking over of land by kibbutzim and settlements 
from Arab citizens only because the settlements wanted to enlarge their 
property” (from the respected Hebrew daily Haaretz, as quoted by Mr. 
Koussa in Ner, April, 1953). In this same issue Ner supplies some examples 
of the extent of the expropriation. The village of Um-el-Fahn (7,000 
inhabitants) has lost 110,000 dunam and remains with only 30,000 dunam. 
The village of Jatt (1,450 inhabitants) remains with 1,600 dunam and 
Tirah (4,000 inhabitants) has 9,000 dunam left. Even more outrageous is 
the removal from their land of villagers who did not flee during the war 
but who remained on their land when the majority was expelled. One such 
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killed by Israeli infiltrators, thus leaving it up to the landless old man to 
support twenty-five grandchildren. Destitute though he is, this mukhtar, 
whom Mr. Assaf would presumably describe as an “heir to Treblinka”, 
refuses the charity of a nearby monastery and exists on what his villagers 
can give him. It would be interesting for some Israeli mass-psychologist to 
determine to what heritage the mukhtar would link Mr. Assaf and the 
trigger-happy Israelis. 

The New York Times writer describes the misfortune of Imwas as fol- 
lows: “Those who still have a roof over their heads, although they 
frequently have lost all their lands, livestock and other means of support, 
are not considered refugees under U.N.R.W.A.’s mandate and receive no 
assistance from the agency. In a country where an estimated 15 per cent of 
the population is gainfully employed, most of these hapless persons prefer 
semi-starvation in the village of their fathers to the fruitless pursuit of work 
in Jerusalem or Amman. Frustrated and bitterly resentful, they are not 
unready to sneak across the border at the first opportunity to find food to 
feed their children”. 

Nightly these refugees and villagers take their lives into their hands and 
cross into their former lands to steal any movable object of value — 
animals, irrigation pipes, saplings, tents, even the harvest itself. “In one 
[Negev] settlement members were connecting an 800-metre irrigation pipe 
at night while at the far end infiltrators were rapidly dismantling the line. 
. . . Another settlement reported that its fields had been harvested by 
infiltrators with a resulting loss of 1£23,000. One settlement reported a 
loss of I£30,000. From another settlement thirty dunam of olive saplings 
had been uprooted and carted away.” (Jerusalem Post, 27th January, 1953.) 
In many settlements irrigation pipes are dismantled nightly by the Israeli 
farmers and set up again in the morning in order to prevent their theft by 
the infiltrators. All the grandiose plans prepared in New York and Jerusa- 
lem to irrigate the desert and make it bloom, all the heroics of the brave 
young pioneers will come to naught if the refugee problem is not settled 
promptly. This is recognized by many settlers in the frontier areas. Last 
spring this writer visited a number of settlements in the Negev including 
a new one called Kisufin, located a quarter of a mile from the Gaza strip. 
Most of the fields of this settlement lie in a long line along the border, 
indicating the military objective of its establishment. Despite the fact that 
an army contingent of eighty soldiers was assigned to guard the fields night 
and day, and most of the manpower of Kisufin was utilized for guard duty, 
the settlement lost the greater percentage of its crop to the sickles of the 
Arabs. These former inhabitants know the land like “the back of their 
hand” and enter the fields by way of an old path which the Israelis had 
plowed over and sowed with grain. They then proceed to harvest the crop. 
We were told that often a young Arab steals across the border to beg for 
food unnoticed by the Israelis or by the equally hostile Egyptian guards.” 
Once an Arab refugee asked if he could join the settlement and work for it, 
but he was told the settlement could not consider his request — for 
“security” reasons. 


* Interestingly enough the Egyptian guards have as little regard for the refugees 
as the Israelis. For them they are just a difficult, restive mob of people who are 
becoming increasingly uncontrollable. 
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Within the barbed wire enclosure that surrounds the settlement’s tem- 
porary buildings one settler explained that their land as well as the land 
of most of the northern Negev was potentially excellent for farming since 
it receives a yearly deposit of rich loess soil from the Arabian and North 
African deserts. The difficulty is that the loess is blown away by strong 
winds from the sea. Asked why a tree barrier against the wind could not 
be planted, this member, who recognized it as a necessary step in solving 
their agricultural difficulties, and an urgent need of the land, pointed to the 
tent cities across the sand dunes and replied that the Jewish settlers would 
rather not give the Arabs something to hide behind. 

There is not one border settlement whose economy is not suffering from 
the pressure of refugees who steal material and against whom precious 
manpower is utilized in guard duty. The members of these border outposts 
are themselves so much involved in the everyday struggle for survival that 
in — they have given up trying to eliminate the cause of the problem 
and are now trying to cope with its manifestations. Many of these 
“kibbutzniks” are feared more by the infiltrators than is the Army, for 
the Army will generally imprison an infiltrator who is caught in Israel, 
while the colonists will most often kill him. The secretary of the Negev 
settlement, Kibbutz Nirim, part of the “pro-Arab” Kibbutz Artzi Federa- 
tion, asserts that “much of this [infiltration] could have been prevented by 
supplying the settlements with copper wire and searchlights. . . .” She is 
also concerned with the financial well-being of the settlements, for she 
suggests that “the hardships could have been borne much better if the 
settlements received immediate payment from the government for damages 
incurred. . . .” (Jerusalem Post, 27th January, 1953.) A similar “answer” 
to the infiltrators was proposed by an ardent Israeli in a letter to the 
Jerusalem Post, 13th February, 1953: “Would it not be possible to run a 
double or treble strip of barbed wire along the whole length of our border 
and place mines at regular intervals? The barbed wire fence should also be 
fitted with an electric signalling system at every kilometer, connected to the 
military posts not too far from the frontier. This would enable a patrol to 
be rushed to a threatened point immediately.” It appears that the victims 
of Treblinka have picked up some pointers from the authors of Treblinka 
on how to curb its Arab “heirs”. This “extreme” advice is derived from 
the present attitude and program toward the Arabs which may one day lead 
to a slaughter that will dwarf even Treblinka. 

In the political life of both sides, a complete paralysis of radical thought 
exists. Stale, useless formulas are substituted for analysis and rational 
action. Al HaMishmar, organ of the majority of the agricultural collectives, 
repeats the time-worn plaint: “The attacks will cease when the unlimited 
support given [by the Western Powers] to the Arab rulers is discontinued”. 
(Press Review, Jerusalem Post, 10th April, 1953.) Everyone in Israel knows 
that it is the plight of the refugees, not the Arab rulers, that compels the 
infiltrators to steal. Shifting the responsibility for the attacks to the “Arab 
rulers backed by the West”, however sinister this alliance is in many 
respects, is, other things aside, an acknowledgement that Israel cannot 
mend the situation. 

Given the intransigent attitude of the Arab states toward resettlement, 
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the only remaining answer to infiltration within the present framework, is 
the physical elimination of the refugees. If the Arab states refuse to resettle 
them, if Israel refuses to repatriate them, and the vitality of the settle- 
ments is being sapped by them, retaliation and war appear more and more 
inevitable. The Herut (newspaper of the Herut party) spearheads this 
jingoism by demanding that “the whole atmosphere of Havlaga [restraint] 
should change and the necessary steps be taken to nip the danger in the 
bud”. (Press Review, Jerusalem Post, 10th April, 1953.) On the 23rd of the 
same month, Herut is quoted as challenging Ben Gurion, who “has 
apparently not had the necessary strength of mind to give the army march- 
ing orders”. As in so many times during the past, the Herut’s slogans are 
precursors of official policies. Israeli army raids against Kibya and against 
Nahhalin a few months later and increasingly brazen attacks on other vil- 
lages, while partly retaliatory in nature, may have simultaneously been pro- 
vocative blows designed to draw the Arabs into a full-scale attack which 
would justify giving the “army marching orders”. Cyrus L. Sulzberger 
comments: “So marked has this toughness become that there are, indeed, 
those who fear that the Israeli leaders may be toying with the idea of pre- 
cipitating a new outbreak of war”. (New York Times, 6th June, 1954.) The 
tendency calling for elimination of the infiltration problem through war 
grows stronger as every other group fails to offer a rational alternative. 
This kind of desperate slaughter, while “pushing the Arabs into the desert”, 
no matter what the short term gains for the Israelis, may finally end with 
“pushing the Jews into the sea”. 


The Treatment of the Arabs within Israel 


While the borders seethe, within the boundaries of Israel a calculated 
policy of destroying the Arab community and driving the remaining 175,000 
Arabs from the country is being unrelentingly executed. Using police 
methods which make the most exaggerated past Arab fears of the Jewish 
state look pale, the Israeli government proceeds to raid, persecute, terrorize, 
imprison and deport its minority “citizens”. This persecution of the Israeli 
Arabs by the representatives of a traditionally persecuted people is as yet 
prevented from assuming a naked totalitarian form only because the thin 
veil of a weak formal democracy hampers it. Arab leaders are still able to 
speak out against the dictatorial military government in Arab districts, the 
denial of municipal self-government in most of these districts, the discrimi- 
nation against Arab labor, the racist Nationality Law and the expropriation 
of Arab farmers from their lands. There are still some small Jewish group- 
ings whose memories reach back to Czarist and early Nazi persecution of 
the Jews, and who protest against similar practices toward the Arabs. When 
certain cases of imprisonment without trial and other common outrages 
reach public attention, the courts may yet reverse the decisions of the 
military authorities. But underneath this weak and amorphous resistance, 
the devastating discriminatory legislation already passed and the illegal 
military precedents established have set the pace and have shaken the 
Arabs loose from their homes and lands. Fundamental to the entire policy 
is the attempt to remove from underneath the Arabs the land which roots 
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them to the country and which still gives them their material base in the 
economy. 

Since 1948 the state of Israel has “inherited” over four-million dunam 
of Arab land, of which at least 250,000 (Arab sources say close to 500,000) 
dunam of agricultural land all over the country was requisitioned from the 
Israeli Arabs for “security” reasons. One of the first laws with which the 
newly formed Israeli Knesset (Parliament) greeted the Arabs was the 
Absence-from-Property Act, which authorized the seizure of land from 
owners who were absent from their property when the Israeli armed forces 
conquered the area, even if they were in another part of Israel at the time. 
This law was, of course, one-sidedly directed against Arab land, not Jewish 
land, which may have temporarily been abandoned during the battles. 
It marked the beginning of that free-for-all government land-grab which 
was also facilitated by the Fallow Lands Act, that added thousands more 
dunam to the rural property of the Jewish state. This second act legalized 
the seizure of Arab land lying fallow for whatever reason, and was, like 
the land under the ‘previous heading, distributed to Jewish collective farms 
to enlarge the land holdings of Jewish smallholders. The fact that cultiva- 
tion of the land may have been rendered impossible by the destruction of 
tools and seed or by the disruption of the war was no deterrent to the eager 
Israeli authorities. They were carving out the much-promised Jewish state. 
Despite all their pious promises that this state would be set up without 
displacing a single Arab, they proceeded to dispossess even those Arabs 
who had managed to remain within the borders of Israel during the war. A 
vocal Christian Arab leader, Bishop Hakim, estimated that in this fashion 
50 per cent of the Arabs in Israel to-day lost all or part of their land, or 
were dispossessed from their villages. 

The 13th July, 1951, edition of Ner, publication of the Ichud (Unity) 
group in Jerusalem, which was founded by the late Dr. Judah Magnes, 
carries an article by E. M. Koussa on the methods used by the government 
in these expropriations. Initially, a Jewish settlement was established near 
an Arab village. It proceeded to claim that certain village lands were partly 
owned by an absentee, and these lands were seized. All land lying fallow 
in the village was expropriated by the settlement. Another excuse resorted 
to by the Israelis was labelling all land not recorded in the Official Land 
Register in the name of an individual as state land, even though it was 
registered in the Rural Property Tax Records. Since much land was trans- 
ferred by private deed, by use and tradition, or remained unsettled, it 
could not be found in the Official Land Register. In these cases, it was 
always the fellah’s burden to establish his claim. By these methods, the 
Israelis engineered “the taking over of land by kibbutzim and settlements 
from Arab citizens only because the settlements wanted to enlarge their 
property” (from the respected Hebrew daily Haaretz, as quoted by Mr. 
Koussa in Ner, April, 1953). In this same issue Ner supplies some examples 
of the extent of the expropriation. The village of Um-el-Fahn (7,000 
inhabitants) has lost 110,000 dunam and remains with only 30,000 dunam. 
The village of Jatt (1,450 inhabitants) remains with 1,600 dunam and 
Tirah (4,000 inhabitants) has 9,000 dunam left. Even more outrageous is 
the removal from their land of villagers who did not flee during the war 
but who remained on their land when the majority was expelled. One such 
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shameful case was the removal by the Israeli army of sixty villagers of 
Hasa from their fertile land and their forced transportation to the bare 
rock-piles of Mt. Canaan. (An article protesting against this expulsion 
appeared in Hebrew in Ner, December, 1952.) 

Since most of the dispossessed Arab farmers know no other profession 
than agriculture, they are compelled to swell the ranks of the unemployed 
in the already overcrowded towns. If they remain in the rural areas, their 
chances of getting work as agricultural laborers are slight since the Israelis 
prefer to hire workers from among the hard-pressed, unemployed Jews 
living in the immigrant camps. “These Arab villagers bombard the offices 
of the military régime and the government with applications to give or 
lease them lands. . . . Why does the Custodian of Absentee Property refuse 
to answer their applications? Why did he announce to Arab ‘refugees’ 
[dispossessed Israeli Arabs] who wanted to set up a new village in order to 
bring wasteland under cultivation, that ‘no new Arab villages were to be 
established in Israel’? Why are lands leased to Arabs for only a one-year 
period?” (E. M. Koussa in Ner, February, 1953.) The answer to these 
questions was provided during the next month when, against the united 
and justified protest of all the Arab leaders, the Knesset passed a law 
“closing” the Arab question. 

Up to that time, the Arabs had harbored hopes that they would receive 
their land back again, but the new Land Acquisition Law of 1953 shattered 
that possibility definitively and pointed up unmistakably the government’s 
program for the Arabs. This law denies any possibility of giving back the 
original land since it is now occupied by Israeli small-holders and Kib- 
butzim.” In the original draft of the law, there was a clause which obliged 
the government to give the former owners other /and as compensation. In 
committee even this proposal lost out in favor of money compensation; 
land was to be offered only to those who did not have enough left for their 
livelihood, and it is up to the government to determine who needs more 
land. The law provides that the land need not necessarily be given freehold 
but can be given in lease. During the debate on this law in March, 1953, 
M. Kassis, Arab member of the Knesset, pointed out that “ ‘farmers who 
have tilled their land for a long time might thus be turned into tenants 
and lose much of their security’”. (Jerusalem Post, 15th March, 1953.) 
Furthermore, the alternative 37,000 acres made available by the government 
belongs to Arab refugees, and there are very few Israeli Arabs who will 
become partners to the expropriation of their kin. Neither will the Arabs 
accept a shaky Israeli currency for their land, which is offered at the 
ludicrous rate of I£100 ($55 at the official rate of exchange) per acre when 
most of it is worth much more. (In 1944, the Jewish National Fund was 


** These renowned “socialist” enterprises were a few years earlier preaching to 
their Arab brethren: “Arise! you have nothing to loose but your feudal chains! ” 
Now they sit in their settlements, propped up by guns, surrounded by the dispos- 
sessed, eating the fruits of stolen lands and still convinced that they are building 
a “socialist world”. In their politics these kibbutzim are no less hypocritical for 
when the Land Acquisition Law came up for a vote in the Knesset not one mem- 
ber of Mapam, the political party of most of the kibbutzim, was in the House. 
Mapai the party of the remainder of these collectives voted for the law. (Reported 
in the Jerusalem Post, 11th March, 1953.) 
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paying $1,050 per acre for rural land.) When the sham of compensation is 
pulled aside, this infamous bill stands exposed as nothing but the legaliza- 
tion of a brazen land seizure from the Arab farmers. 

In addition to the hardships this land law imposes on the Arabs, it also 
blocks the alleviation of Israel’s dire food shortage. From this point of view, 
Gerda Luft, a feature writer in the Jerusalem Post, wrote: “During the 
last few years we have learned that the Arab community in Israel contri- 
butes considerably to agricultural production; that the Arab farmer provided 
at long last with a profitable market, expert advice and a certain amount of 
mechanical equipment is ready to learn to increase his output. To give him 
money instead of land will not in all cases help our economy and the 
development of the firm agricultural basis we need so desperately”.” By 
giving land to the Arabs “Israel would gain the loyalty of a large number of 
Arabs. Their representatives would have successfully voiced their feelings. 
The present law, however, brought the Arab members to the rostrum again 
and again with demands which were defeated one after the other. Short 
term gains might prove long term losses in this case.” 

No doubt the Zionist Arab expert, Mr. Assaf, will contend that only 
after years of subjecting the Arabs to second-class citizenship, such as the 
Jews suffered in Europe, will the two nations have a well of common 
experience strong enough to span the “cultural abyss” separating them. 
Then, after a spate of Dostoevskian suffering has sufficiently enriched 
the Arab soul, the Israeli statesmen might confer on the Arabs the right 
of citizenship on an equal basis with that of the “chosen people”. For 
certainly equality does not exist to-day, neither in law nor in practice. In 
1952, the Knesset passed the Nationality Law, which automatically recog- 
nizes as citizens of Israel all Jews, native or immigrants. Before an Arab 
inhabitant can be declared a citizen of Israel, however, he must meet a 
series of stringent tests, including continuous presence in Israel from 
15th May, 1948, or legal entry into the country, a demand which wartime 
flights and expulsions make it difficult to fulfil. “Critics of the legislation 
have estimated that fewer than 10 per cent of the 170,000 Arabs now in 
the country would be able to meet these conditions.” (New York Times, 
9th April, 1952.) If an Arab does not qualify for automatic citizenship, 
he can apply for a naturalized status under the naturalization section of the 
law, which is routine except for two sections. The applicant must renounce 
his previous nationality or prove that he intends to renounce it when 


* A recent project of the American Friends Service Committee in the Arab 
village of Turan is instructive in dispelling the notion that the Arab is unalterably 
steeped in primitive agricultural methods. For two years an American agricultural 
team lived in the village and gradually introduced the villagers to powered tractors 
and combines which could be used on the relatively level fields of Turan. An 
experiment which demonstrated the better crop yield on land that had been 
manured and fertilized plus the arrival of a manure spreader, encouraged the 
Arabs to use the manure on their own land rather than sell it to other farmers. 
These agriculturalists have also started a year’s training course for eleven young 
men in the use and care of agricultural machinery and soil conservation. The 
problem of raising the productivity of Arab agriculture is therefore not one of the 
“Arab mentality” but the practical one of providing loans for equipment and a 
few years of trained help. Needless to say, an Arab village seldom is provided with 
the loans or the trained help. 
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naturalized. But the law excludes Palestinian citizenship from the term 
“foreign nationality” and, furthermore, it does not empower the naturaliza- 
tion of stateless persons. This provision leaves the operation of the law 
unclear and open to the possibility of discrimination. It is obviously 
directed against granting the Palestinian Arab refugees any possibility of 
ever becoming citizens of Israel. The second unusual provision, which its 
opponents have rightly designated as totalitarian, empowers the Minister 
of the Interior to reject applications for naturalization without showing 
cause. 

The Israeli government abrogates in practice even those rights it has 
theoretically given the Arabs and on the basis of which it claims the Arabs 
are treated equally. It considers the “permanent emergency” of “Arab 
encirclement” as sufficient reason for dismissing “due process of law” when 
proceeding against the Arabs. Individuals are banished from their villages, 
permanently or temporarily. Others are imprisoned by military edict for not 
co-operating with police investigations, on suspicion of harboring infil- 
trators, or even if they are just believed to be “troublemakers”. The military 
government sentences suspected infiltrators and believed troublemakers 
“without trial, on the basis of the emergency regulations enacted by the 
former British régime to fight Jewish terrorists”. (New York Times, 14th 
September, 1953. My italics — M.P.) The Jews have also copied the 
British practice of swooping down upon a village in the night and subject- 
ing it to a humiliating search, a practice which earned the British the 
hatred of Jewish settlers. One such night raid was carried out against the 
Arab village of Tirah (the aftermath of some shots at an Israeli plane which 
were believed to have come from the village), causing a delegation of Arab 
leaders to go to Jerusalem and present protest petitions to President Ben 
Zvi. The New York Times of 12th August, 1953, quotes Bishop Hakim as 
follows: “I am surprised that people who suffered so much from measures 
of this kind would inflict them upon others. I think the security of the 
state will be much more effectively safeguarded if the Arabs are treated as 
honest citizens than if they are treated as potential fifth-columnists”. 

Another not-uncommon type of “military justice”, this time against 
former friends, was revealed when a group of Israeli war veterans banded 
together to fight the deportation of eight members of the Abu Ghosh clan 
from their village northwest of Jerusalem. (New York Times, 14th Septem- 
ber, 1953.) These Arabs, who were now accused of harboring infiltrators, 
had a long tradition of friendship for the Jews. They co-operated in fighting 
against the British after the Second World War and even against Arab 
bands during 1948. During May of 1948 the Palestine Post carried a feature 
story citing Abu Ghosh as one of the villages in the Jerusalem area which 
had completely co-operated with the Jews. Included among those to be 
banished in 1953 was Abdel Salaam Muhamed Abu Ghosh who, despite 
torture by British detectives during the Mandate, had refused to reveal 
Jewish secrets. Another, Haj Musa Mahmoud Abu Ghosh, had served two 
years in a British jail for organizing the jailbreak of a Jewish terrorist. Not 
only do these eight men of Abu Ghosh face the possibility of deportation, 
but additional numbers have already been removed from their homes. The 
Israeli government has also considered transferring most of the Arabs in 
the Nazareth area in order to destroy this strong pocket of resistance to 
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government repression. These tendencies are reminiscent of the ancient 
exiling of peoples from their land in order to destroy resistance to their 
oppressors. They also call to mind the more modern examples afforded by 
Nazi Germany and Stalinist Russia. 


Economic Consequences of Israel's Arab Policy 


It should not be thought that economic prosperity and security have been 
won for the Jewish population by denying them to the Arabs. Not only 
have all the expropriations, expulsions, discrimination, etc., failed to 
improve the situation of the Jews; they have disrupted the economy and 
contributed to the continuous and dangerous decline in the standard of 
living of the average Israeli. When the government replaced three-quarters 
of a million Arab farmers with an immigration of an almost equal number 
of Jewish town-dwellers, it laid the basis for severe economic crises that 
have caused frequent riots and violent outbursts from the population, 
infecting the social climate of the country. An indication of this social 
unrest is the growing voluntary exodus from the “homeland” not only of 
new settlers who could not “adjust” but of many old-timers who came to 
Palestine before World War II. In 1952, only 10,000 more Jews came to 
Israel than left, compared with a net growth of 15,000 per month during 
1951. Of those who emigrated in 1952 as many as 25 per cent returned to 
the Moslem countries of North Africa and Turkey. In 1953 the flow of 
population was almost balanced, and in 1954 the number of emigrants is 
expected to exceed the number of immigrants. It should be noted that when 
a recent arrival leaves Israel he must pay the Jewish Agency in full for his 
own and his family’s passage to and maintenance in Israel. This rule 
prevents many poor or unemployed immigrants from leaving the country 
should they wish to do so. A goodly percentage of the Israeli population 
has applied for immigration visas to other lands. An estimated 75,000 
requests for visas are on file at the U.S. Consulate alone. The trend indi- 
cates that Israelis are moved more by the realities of constant unemploy- 
ment, economic stagnation, mounting insecurity and social tension, than by 
glowing Zionist promises of a rosy future. The saying has it that “there 
are few Zionists in Israel”. 

This state of affairs results from the fact that the Zionists are wrecking 
the economy of Palestine, by partition, expulsions, etc., while at the same 
time attempting to absorb a huge increase of middle-class population. In 
the past, the modest level on which Zionist immigration was attracted to 
Palestine always had a solid Arab agriculture as a backbone. It was quick 
to adapt itself to the growing urban demand. The ruinous effect of the 
disruption of this agricultural foundation of the economy on the land as 
well as on the food supply is reviewed with remarkable candor by the 
economic correspondent of the Jerusalem Post, 14th December, 1952: 


“As long as several hundreds of thousands of fellahin worked the land, steadily 
and according to the tradition of centuries, a large part of the available land 
was tilled and — what is perhaps even more important — a certain equili- 
brium was maintained between the primitive farming methods of the Arabs and 
the intensive modern agriculture of the Jews, Thousands of Arab sheep grazed 
on hilly slopes and on scanty grass and the stubble of the field, providing meat 
and milk and leaving manure. The grain produced by the Arabs in part supplied 
our livestock. Growing immigration could to a certain extent fall back on the 
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surplus of the Arab farmer who was quick to take advantage of the widening 
urban market. ia 

“The Arab exodus changed all this at one stroke and upset an equilibrium 
which has not yet been restored. It is true that we moved new immigrants into 
abandoned villages and assigned the land which the Arabs had left to the new- 
comers. But despite instruction and provision with modern equipment, the 
immigrants lacked the necessary knowledge and sometimes even the will to 
revive the old farms. Figs remained unpicked and untended, vines dried up, 
terraces which frequently need repairs disintegrated. On the other hand, areas 
which until now had only been tilled extensively were prepared for intensive 
cultivation and the irrigation system was enlarged. 

“This is one of the major successes of the last few years, but it does not 
change the basic fact that we have until now been unable to utilize many fields. 
And we must be clear that one neglected spot where thistles flourish and 
terraces disintegrate is not only wasteful itself but also affects the neighboring 
area, The Israeli landscape is a particularly sensitive one: the desert encroaches 
wherever its progress is not carefully watched, and checked by unceasing work. 
Erosion must bring almost irreparable damage if all the soil is not steadily 
tended and guarded against floods. Although the Arabs accomplished all this in 
a very primitive manner they did it somehow and were content with meagre 
returns if they did not have the capital to do better. In some branches and in 
certain areas we have not yet been able to catch up with them.” 


This observer reveals that the land is neither being completely utilized 
nor well-guarded against erosion. Another economist, S. Hoofien, chairman 
of the National Bank of Israel, also noted that “no use was being made of 
the 1,750,000 dunam of pasture land which sustained Arab herds in Man- 
datory times. Cattle and sheep sent to pasture would yield less milk than 
when kept on the farm, but the number of heads would be greater and 
they could be used for meat”. (Jerusalem Post, 10th April, 1953.) This land 
has not been used for meat production despite the fact that the average 
Israeli goes for many weeks without rations of animal protein. Nutritionists 
in Israel are greatly concerned about the health of a nation where even the 
meat ration of 200 grs. per month per adult is often not distributed (as 
in the first four months of 1954) because the government is so short of 
foreign currency that it cannot import Argentine beef. During the 
Mandate the country produced 50 per cent of the meat it consumed. 
Each person, on a conservative estimate, consumed over one kilo- 
gram of meat per month or five times the present ration. When it is 
further considered that meat consumption among the rural Arabs was very 
low, it can be safely assumed that urban dwellers to-day eat only a small 
fraction of the meat they consumed in pre-Israeli days. In addition to the 
disappearance of Arab herds, thousands of untended olive groves have died 
of neglect. Terraces on mountain-sides which prevented torrential rains 
from washing the soil away, have fallen into disrepair. It is also not sur- 
prising to see no Israeli farmers weaving between the rocks with primitive 
plows to plant on hillsides. Israeli agriculture is mechanized and tractors 
are not well adapted to rocky, narrow strips of land. Despite governmental 
claims of full use of the available land, much of it is not and will not be 
used by the Israelis. Large areas could productively be cultivated by the 
tens of thousands of landless Arab farmers for the benefit of all. 

In the valleys and plains, where mechanized agriculture is possible, it is 
practised by the Israelis in conjunction with irrigation, producing bumper 
crops. However, this agriculture is dangerously over-dependent upon 
chemical fertilizers to replenish the nutrients in the soil. This is because 
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there is a paucity of manure in the country, which now places an extremely 
unbalanced emphasis on crop cultivation in relation to animal husbandry. 
The danger to future productivity of the soil is grave. Large-scale cultiva- 
tion of huge tracts of land in the dry Beersheba area has been introduced 
without simultaneously bringing significant numbers of cattle and other 
animals into the area. Lately there have even been proposals to introduce 
the “factory system” on the land for “efficient” use of land in the produc- 
tion of industrial crops that are now imported. The chief of the FAO 
mission to Israel, Dr. Arthur G. Black, after one of the innumerable 
surveys that continually investigate the sick Israeli economy, proposed farm 
units of 1,000 to 1,500 acres, which would produce grain, sugar beets, cotton 
and seed-oil crops. The land would be operated as a village unit under the 
direction of a manager and, at least in the beginning, workers would be 
hired. The village would consist of homes and approximately half an acre 
of attached land, plus the usual farm structures. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture is seriously considering the adoption of the Black plan in the teeth of 
strong opposition from the Agricultural Workers Associations. At a time 
when the soil needs the care and attention of farmers, the government would 
substitute a kolkhoz-like system of farm labor. On the tenth-rate soil of 
Palestine they would introduce cotton, a crop which exhausted the virgin 
soil of the American South in a few generations and is currently damaging 
the fertility of the legendary alluvial soil of Egypt. The irrationality of 
these proposals is even more apparent when one remembers that camped 
outside the borders of this state are over 200,000 farmers who could supply 
the soil with the husbandry it so desperately needs. 

A further damaging consequence of the present Arab policy is the 
separation of Israel from the trade of the Middle East. The natural market 
for light industry in Palestine is the Arab world at its doorstep. During 
World War II, when Palestine and the Arab areas were cut off from 
European markets, they developed new industries to satisfy their needs. 
Consumer-goods industries based on cotton and hides from the Arab 
countries expanded significantly; the manufacture of building materials 
like cement, tiles, brick and glass developed rapidly. Intra-Middle East 
trade generally increased and was the outstanding factor in the expansion 
of industrial enterprises that took place at this time in Palestine. All plans 
for light industry in Palestine, which alone can support an increasing 
population on a relatively high standard of living, counted heavily on the 
Middle Eastern market. Yet in 1954, after almost seven years of lavishly 
planned development projects, the Israeli economy, like Joseph’s seven 
Biblical cows, remains as lean as before. 

In spite of hundreds of millions of gift dollars injected into a country 
the size of Vermont and with only 14 million people, the end result remains 
a general and disastrous stagnation of industry, with an official unemploy- 
ment figure of 20,000 (5 per cent of the labor force) for most of the year. 
This figure does not include men and women over fifty, those who work a 
minimum of twelve days a month and individuals who fail to register at 
the labor exchanges. “If the unregistered unemployed’ are included, the 
real total of jobless is probably around 48,000 . . . this means that nearly 
250,000 Israelis in a population of 1,500,000 are now affected by unemploy- 
ment”. (New York Times, 18th March, 1953.) The bitter lot of the unem- 
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ployed is only intermittently relieved in the orange picking season or by 
scanty public works greedily competed for by hard-pressed areas. In this 
trade-union dominated state, the workers do not even receive unemploy- 
ment benefits. Serious hardship has led to social unrest that frequently 
explodes in furious attacks on the labor exchange officials and offices, as 
well as in riotous demonstrations. Those who remain employed are hard 
pressed to maintain themselves on a wage that lags behind the swiftly 
moving cost-of-living index. Almost with the regularity of the new moon, 
whole sections of the civil service, teachers, and postal workers either 
threaten to or actually strike because this pauper government cannot pay 
their salaries on time. Despite its poverty, Israel supports a larger govern- 
ment bureaucracy, in relation to total population, than even the wealthy 
United States. Bitter competition seeps into every crevice in the society as 
each individual vies to acquire or tenaciously guards a job, a good (or poor) 
position, an import license or any modicum of security. In this land where 
want rules, bribery, official corruption, personal favors and discrimination 
against certain nationalities are rife in every pore of economic and political 
life, from top ministers to lowly clerks. In August of 1951 the Report of 
Controller Schmaruk of the Jewish Agency leaked out to the press revealing 
a scandalous story of corruption in high office and manipulation of millions 
of dollars for personal profit. Israel was rocked by the scandal almost as 
the United States had been during the Teapot Dome exposé. 

This unemployment, stagnation and corruption is not a passing phase 
on the road to a stable and prosperous economy. It is rather a perpetual 
feature of a declining country which once grew half its wheat requirements 
and to-day imports its wheat from the Western Hemisphere. To import 
meat from Argentina, oil from Venezuela(!) and cotton from the United 
States is an impossible strain for this economy, which has never paid for 
its people’s bread one day of its existence. The height of absurdity was 
reached when the Ata cotton mills in Israel curtailed production in Feb- 
ruary, 1953, because Israel lacked sufficient foreign exchange to purchase 
raw cotton from America while just across the border the warehouses of 
Egypt were bursting with cotton which Lancashire wouldn’t buy! The 
blade cuts both ways. Egypt and Syria have lost valuable markets for food 
and raw materials which they once commanded in Palestine. Jordan, almost 
completely land-locked, has lost the use of the seaport of Haifa. Lebanon 
has suffered from the loss of Jewish tourists who once vacationed in its 
cool mountains and brought employment to tens of thousands of Lebanese. 

Since the Arab boycott has disrupted the natural channels of trade in 
the Middle East, commodities have found new and circuitous routes to 
reach their destinations. Secret trade agreements between Israelis and Arabs 
to “import” and “export” desired goods have been uncovered by the police. 
Falastin and A-Diffa, the Arab dailies in Jerusalem, carried the following 
reports, according to the Jerusalem Post: “An Iraqui and Syrian Jew were 
each sentenced to six months in prison and fined 10,000 dinars in Bagdad 
yesterday for allegedly smuggling goods into Israel via Cyprus. . . .” (20th 
March, 1953.) “Jenin is the main export market for khaki trousers manu- 
factured by Ata in Israel [my italics — M.P.] . . . The country’s youth 
are shamelessly wearing the smuggled goods in public, the paper lamented, 
and called upon the authorities to take drastic steps to stop the ‘import’ of 
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goods from Israel” (21st January, 1953). On the same day, the Arab News 
Agency reported that King Ibn Saud had decided to boycott all imports 
from Cyprus, following a discovery that Israeli citrus, re-exported from 
Cyprus, had been sold in Mecca. In early April, 1953, Israeli police were 
reported to have uncovered a well-organized smuggling ring which shipped 
sugar from Akaba in Jordan into Israel. This large-scale illegal trade can 
be considered the muted crying out of the economy to be released from the 
restrictions imposed upon it by chauvinistic politicians. 

As a result of Israel’s staggeringly wide trade gap, the country’s finances 
are critically strained every time one of its many short-term loans falls due. 
On 15th May, 1953, the New York Times reported: “During the period 
ending March 31, 1954, Israel must meet $111,000,000 worth of short- 
term and other obligations, but could not cover more than $30,000,000 out 
of ordinary resources”. In an effort to meet its financial obligations it has 
devaluated its currency, squeezed forced savings and property loans out of 
the population, borrowed money on the security of future United Jewish 
Appeal drives and exhausted a goodly portion of the Israel Bond dollars 
which were slated for investment purposes. During May, 1953, Mr. Sharret 
hurried to Washington to plead for the consolidation of some of Israel’s 
short-term loans into a $75,000,000 long-term loan in order to relieve the 
financial burden on the economy. This request got the same cold response 
that a specially prepared Israeli arms exhibit got from Mr. Dulles on his 
stop in Israel. He didn’t even have time to look at it. How long Israel will 
be able to maintain a narrow niche for itself within America’s world scheme 
is an open question. 


Political Perspectives 

After almost seven years of attempting to bludgeon the Arabs into 
submission the Zionists find that they have conjured up a greater irritant 
and a more dangerous restlessness than they originally faced. If ever the 
realpolitik of small politicians and petty manceuvring has proved its 
hollowness and has led people to the edge of disaster it is in Palestine. 
To-day the country is surrounded by the debris of a once settled, produc- 
tive population which has been uprooted, terrorized and robbed in the 
cause of “peace and security”. While grinding out cheap phrases about 
good intentions and friendship with the Arabs, the Israeli politicians have 
not sincerely and amicably resolved a single outstanding difference with 
the Arabs; neither the land question, nor military rule in the Arab districts, 
searches and seizures at Arab villages, nor the most crucial problem, that 
of the repatriation of the refugees. On the contrary, the crude and brutal 
Israeli policy, be it travel passes for Arabs or the Kibya raid, has fanned 
the flames of Arab resentment and further postponed the day of final 
conciliation. 

In its foreign policy Israel has consistently opposed the cause of Arab 
nationalism in word and in deed. When the government of Egypt demanded 
that British troops be removed from the Suez Canal Zone, and when this 
demand was supported in riotous demonstrations by the Egyptian people, 
the Israeli government and newspapers were pointing out that a military 
‘vacuum would be created in the Middle East by a British withdrawal. In 
4952 when the Arab-Asian bloc at the United Nations attempted to place 
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on the agenda of the General Assembly the question of French rule in 
Morocco and Tunisia, Israel voted against the resolution together with 
France and the other imperialist powers. In a speech before a Hadassah 
Convention Israel’s UN delegate, Abba Eban, announced that by main- 
taining “hostility toward Israel [the Arabs] forfeit the moral title to the 
issues of Morocco and Tunis” (New York Times, 26th October, 1952). To 
the Arab peoples of North Africa, who are smarting under French rule as 
did the Palestinians under British rule, freedom and independence are not 
moral issues but matters of immediate material need. By being overly con- 
cerned to take the correct “moral” position in the UN vote, Mr. Eban and 
his government have once again forfeited the opportunity to win genuine 
friendship from the peoples of the Middle East. 

The Israeli emphasis on “morality” in dealing with the Arabs has led to 
a precarious material situation in the country, a mangled economy and a 
budget that overly emphasizes guns at the expense of butter. According to 
Cyrus L. Sulzberger the secret armament budget is so large that, in reality, 
Israel imports more arms than any other middle eastern country. As the 
situation they fostered grows critical, the Israeli leaders are more and more 
openly attempting to draw the Arabs into a war while they as yet have a 
military advantage over them. Unlike the Arab states, Israel has the kind of 
modern state which could utilize a war not only to drive the Arabs out of 
Palestine, but also to militarize its own increasingly restive population and 
to step up the waning contributions of Western Jewry to the “bastion of 
democracy” in the Middle East. (Already the United Jewish Appeal has 
fund-raising posters tacked up in New York showing two young pioneers 
against a background of newspaper headlines about Arab infiltration and 
threats. The caption cries: “They Must Not Stand Alone”.) 

This is the perspective of status quo politics which has brought the 
country to its present impasse and continues to drive it toward the abyss. 
It is not an outlook that the ordinary Israeli cherishes and is certainly not 
one that would satisfy the needs of the Arabs. For those who live in 
Palestine it is becoming increasingly clear that their leaders’ policies have 
led them into a cul de sac, and that they have little time to tarry before 
cutting themselves loose. Every Israeli aware of the situation knows that 
there will be no peace for him, no decent standard of living, no secure 
future unless there is peace with the Arabs. For him the question is how to 
achieve it. Those enlightened Jews and Arabs who have the insight to see 
where the present path is leading their people can yet make an attempt to 
form a political movement to prevent their common destruction. This 
movement must stand unqualifiedly against the present government’s 
policies and against the whole group of parties that are responsible for it, 
to one degree or another. The eventual goal of this movement must be 
complete and unqualified freedom for every inhabitant of Palestine in a 
reunited country. In order to overcome the narrowness of national exclusive- 
ness it should be open to the dissatisfied of both peoples. This Arab- 
Jewish movement should undertake political action to expose widely every 
instance of injustice or denial of civil liberties to any inhabitant. It should 
seek to abolish the second-class citizenship of the Arabs and the Sephardic 
Jews. Immediate steps can be taken to dissolve harsh military rule in the 
Arab areas and assure prompt municipal elections in all towns and villages. 
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The Israeli form of the internal passport system for Arabs has no place in 
a democratic society and must be abandoned. These simple steps, coupled 
with the cessation of police violence against the Arab villages, would release 
a flood of good will among the Arabs and do much to undo the damage of 
the past. 

if investments are diverted, even to a modest extent, to the Arab sector, 
they would yield profitable results for the economy. Many Arab villages 
cannot get loans for farm equipment, or if they have the money, they cannot 
get the necessary allocation of foreign currency. Other villages, which have 
the foreign currency, cannot get it released (e.g. the village of Turan for 
many years vainly attempted to get its funds released from Barclay’s Bank 
in order to pave the dirt road leading from the village to the main road). 
Another paramount concern of the Arab-Jewish movement will be working 
for the ending of discrimination against Arabs. Arab produce must com- 
mand an equal price with similar quality produce from Jewish farms; Arab 
laborers and job applicants must be judged by their abilities and not by 
their religious background. Despite the cynical smiles of the “realistic” 
greyheads, whose chicanery has produced the mess in Palestine, such a turn 
would deeply impress the Middle East and help destroy the anti-Jewish 
feeling that has grown up in past years. However, real peace can only 
arrive if the land question is solved and if the refugees are resettled and 
reintegrated into the country. 

It must be emphasized that these are the problems of Palestine and not 
the problems of the Arab states. The refugees are inhabitants of Palestine 
who were expelled from their homes during wartime and kept from return- 
ing after the war by a shortsighted and brutish government. They have 
every right to remain in Palestine. As has been pointed out, there is land 
available which is not being used or is only partially used by the Jewish 
settlements which “own” it. If there was a serious and sincere attempt on 
the part of the inhabitants of this country to deal with the homelessness of 
the refugees, then there is much that could be done. A commission elected 
by the Arabs of Palestine, the refugees themselves and the Israelis (no 
other parties are necessary) could begin working on detailed plans for the 
resettlement of the refugees. Complete good faith by the parties involved 
(an ingredient which has been totally absent in all past intra-governmental 
conferences) and a sincere desire to accomplish the most equitable distribu- 
tion of available land is essential. With the millions that Israel spends on 
arms alone, the government could begin compensating the Arabs for their 
lost property and providing them with homes and farm implements. The 
refugees resettled on the land would be transformed almost overnight from 
a pressing burden into an economic asset to themselves and the country. 
Who can doubt their loyalty to a new régime that would give them land 
and homes and their dignity as human beings? Who can doubt that news 
of such a development would spread across the Middle East and re-establish 
the ties that mean trade and an end to life on the dole for Palestine? 

This is not a utopian proposal. It is the only practical one if the people 
of Palestine are to avoid a catastrophe. The Israelis must know that they 
are courting disaster if they continue to alienate the Arabs among whom 
they live. After the damage that Israel has done to the Arabs of Palestine 
only the most complete, sincere abandonment of the chauvinstic path can 
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win their friendship. The people do not expect miracles overnight, but they 
can sense when gains are being made and when things have changed for 
the better. In a small country like Palestine this change can come and a 
harmonious equilibrium can be established. But it must come soon! 

June, 1954. 


APPENDIX 


MEMORANDUM OF PROTEST TO HIS EXCELLENCY THE 

PRESIDENT OF THE STATE OF ISRAEL REGARDING THE 

USURPATION OF THE LANDS OF THE TWO ISRAELI ARAB 

VILLAGES, BI’NEH AND DEIR-EL-ASSAD, IN WESTERN 

GALILEE, BY THE GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL. PREPARED BY 

1. SHOUKRY KHAZEN. 2. BOULUS HANNA BOULUS. SIGNED 
BY THE LANDOWNERS OF THE TWO VILLAGES. 


Haifa, P.O.B. 1992, 
16th February, 1954. 


His Excellency, 
The President of the State of Israel, 
Jerusalem. 


Your Excellency, 

We have the honour to submit this protest on our behalf and on behalf 
of the land owners of the villages of Bi’neh and Deir Al Assad, against 
the acts of oppression by some departments of the Government aiming at 
usurping the lands belonging to the Arab villagers lawfully living there, 
who are citizens of the State which conveys to the world the impression 
that it is a democratic country preserving the rights of the Arab minority 
and treating its Arab inhabitants on the basis of complete equality with 
the Jewish citizens, while the facts which we shall mention hereinafter 
clearly show that the policy of the Government is one of oppressing the 
Arabs, of taking their lands and properties by unjust devices, and of 
impoverishing, dispersing and expelling them from their homes. 

2. The villages of Bi’neh and Deir Al Assad are situated on Acre-Safad 
road at about 20 kilometres east of Acre, and are, in fact, one village. 
They are contiguous. The agricultural lands of the two villages overlap 
and are not separated by any physical features. The inhabitants number 
about 2,500, Moslems and Christians, all of whom live lawfully in Israel 
and are citizens of the State. Some 150 to 200 persons of the inhabitants 
of the two villages are absentees within the meaning of the Absentee 
Property Law, 1950. They own an insignificant area of land which is 
excluded from the purview of this memorandum of protest. 

3. The lands of the two villages stand registered in the names of the Arab 
inhabitants in the rural property tax registers since 1935. The registered 
owners have been in undisputed ownership and possession since the Otto- 
man régime. Neither the Turkish Government nor the Mandatory 
Administration had any lands in the two villages, and no government 
department of the two governments made any claim whatever to any part 
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of the lands. Indeed, if Your Excellency will peruse the Villages’ Statistical 
Report issued by the Palestine Government in 1945, you will observe that 
the Mandatory Administration had explicitly admitted that all the lands 
within the boundaries of the two villages belong to the Arab inhabitants 
there, and that the Palestine Government had no right whatever to any 
part thereof. 
4. The lands of Bi’neh and Deir Al Assad villages are of four categories: — 
(a) Plain agricultural land, 
(b) Semi cultivable land ploughed by means of pick axes and animal 
driven ploughs, 
(c) Land planted with olive and fig trees, and 
(d) Land assigned from time immemorial for the pasture of the cattle 
of the two villages. 

All these lands were surveyed during the Mandate in 1931/32. The lands 
described in (a), (b), and (c) above, were registered in the names of the 
respective owners in the rural property Tax registers in 1935, while the 
land mentioned in (d) was registered in the collective names of the two 
villages for the common benefit of the inhabitants thereof. 

In 1946, the lands were again surveyed in accordance with the provisions 
of the Land Settlement Ordinance. The survey included all the lands with 
the exception of a part falling within the agricultural area. The reason why 
this part was excluded was that the Palestine Government had taken it on 
lease as a training ground for the British army. The Government executed 
separate agreement of tenancy with the respective owners and paid them 
the agreed rent. The last instalment of the rent was paid by the British 
Government to the Arab owners on 15th May, 1952. The Palestine Govern- 
ment had also taken on lease for the like purpose a part of the land 
described in (d) above, and paid the agreed rent to the Mukhtars of the 
two villages as representing the Arab inhabitants thereof. 

The agricultural lands let to the Palestine Government for the use of 

the British Army, comprised quarries belonging to the individual owners 
who worked them for a very long time with and without quarry licences. 
No one ever disputed their right to the ownership, possession and exploita- 
tion of the quarries. But on the birth of the State of Israel, the Govern- 
ment officers began to exercise diverse devices of oppression and persecution 
against the owners to prevent them from working the quarries preparatory 
to confiscating them and depriving the owners of the right of using them 
although they form a substantial source of the owners’ subsistence and of 
the livelihood of their families and although the quarries provide employ- 
ment for a large number of Arab labourers of the two villages who have no 
other means of maintenance. 
5. The Government officers commenced persecuting the land owners by 
adamantly and arbitrarily refusing to grant them licences to quarry. In the 
face of this refusal and to avoid the exorbitant cost of litigation, the land 
owners had no alternative but to resort to Jewish companies and indivi- 
duals for a way out of this impasse. They let to some Jewish companies 
and persons the lands in which quarries could be worked to obtain the 
necessary licences. It was a commonplace knowledge that the policy of the 
competent authorities under the military rule envisaged that no licence 
should be granted to an Arab unless he takes a Jewish partner. 
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The land owners thought that the lease to the Jews would put their 

hardships to an end. They were soon disillusioned. New worries and 
embarrassments appeared leading them to believe that the authorities had 
in store for them a chain of persecution of which the grant of the leases 
was the first link. For no sooner had the Jewish tenants applied for quarry 
licences than the second link in the chain began to become visible. The 
Government officers refused to grant the requisite licences unless the 
Jewish tenants first obtained leases in respect of the same land from the 
State Domain Department on the allegation that the lands mentioned in 
the agreements of lease between the Jewish tenants and the Arab owners 
belonged to the State: an allegation devoid of all truth. In view of this 
refusal, the Jewish tenants proceeded to comply with the demands of the 
Government officers. They obtained new leases from the Director of the 
State Domain in respect of lands which the Director knew neither their 
locality, nor the area or the boundaries. Upon the production of these new 
agreements of lease, the Jewish tenants were granted the necessary quarry 
licences. The issue of the licences completed the second link of the chain 
of persecution. 
6. As soon as the Jewish tenants had obtained the quarry licences, the 
third link in the abominable policy of racial oppression came into opera- 
tion. The tenants denied the agreements of lease entered into with the Arab 
owners whom they completely ignored and refused to pay to them the 
agreed rent claiming that the lands taken on lease belonged to the State and 
that they were in occupation in virtue of the agreements of lease which 
they had made with the Director of the State Domain to whom the rents 
were being paid. This oppressive attitude compelled many of the Arab 
land owners to institute proceedings in the competent courts against the 
Jewish tenants and the Director of the State Domain. Judgements were 
pronounced in favour of the Arab plaintiffs who incurred, nevertheless, 
excessive expenses in advocate fees, experienced grave hardships and diffi- 
culties, and sustained considerable damages, all of which could have been 
avoided had the responsible Jewish officers been possessed of a little sense 
of humanity and justice. 

It is relevant to mention here the harm that resulted to the Arab 
labourers in consequence of the attitude of the Jewish tenants who appear 
to enjoy the unlimited blessings of the military and police authorities. They 
oppressed the Arab workmen, swallowed their rights, did not pay the wages 
easily and assaulted them. Incidents were not uncommon of beating, 
cursing, insulting, and threatening as well as drawing firearms against the 
Arab labourers and innocent land owners, by the Jewish tenants who elated 
under the protection of the military rule and the partisanship of the Police. 
7. It would appear that the Director of the State Domain was not satis- 
fied with the three measures of oppression mentioned above. He, therefore, 
added a fourth link to the chain of racial persecution by resorting to the 
Settlement Department which is supposed to be a court of Justice and 
equity. This link was commenced by the Settlement Department posting 
in the villages of Bi’neh and Deir Al Assad a notice on September 14th, 
1953, and another on 17th January, 1954, that the State Domain Depart- 
ment had lodged claims in respect of a large area of the agricultural lands 
of the two villages including the quarries. The Settlement Department 
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omitted to post a plan showing the lands claimed by the State Domain. 
The omission was deliberate in order to prevent the Arab owners from 
making counter claims within the prescribed period. The law makes it 
incumbent upon the Settlement Officer to placard a plan to enable the 
inhabitants to know the parcels of land claimed by the State Domain and 
to make their counter claims accordingly. The malevolent intention of the 
responsible officers is evident from the further fact that the Settlement 
offices in the two villages were closed during the period fixed in the first 
notice for lodging counter claims. The Arab inhabitants were thus obliged 
to submit on October 5th, 1953, a protest to the Settlement Officer which 
remained ineffective. 

The omission to post the plan was not the only measure injurious to the 
rights and interests of the Arab inhabitants. The Settlement Department 
committed another violation of the express provisions of the Land Settle- 
ment Law indicating beyond any doubt that the intention of the Govern- 
ment as translated by the unjustified interference of the Director of the 
State Domain, was, to usurp Arab lands. The surveyor who was detailed by 
the Land Settlement authorities to mark out the plots of land was the 
surveyor of the State Domain Department. He delineated the parcels in a 
manner conforming with the claims of the State Domain. He discarded the 
claims of the Arab owners, refused to mark out the parcels which they 
claimed and confined Arab claims to such plots of land as he himself 
considered to belong to the Arabs. He deliberately excluded from the Arab 
claims such parts of the parcels as he thought to belong to the State 
Domain Department. In this way, he constituted himself a judge and deter- 
mined the dispute as though he was an absolute ruler. The irregular 
behaviour of the surveyor is only explicable upon the hypothesis that he 
was acting in accordance with the directives of his superiors that he should 
exclude from Arab claims all the lands which the State Domain Depart- 
ment desired to confiscate. This procedure was malicious. It obliged the 
financially able Arab land owners to make, at their own cost, plans of all 
the plots which the surveyor excluded from their claims and to submit the 
plans to the Settlement Officer with a request that they be considered as an 
integral part of their claims. Had the authorities been well intentioned, all 
these hardships would have been easily avoided by the appointment of an 
independent surveyor to carry out the survey in strict conformity with the 
terms of the Land Settlement Law. 

8. We were told on various occasions that the State of Israel stands in 
the shoes of the Mandatory Government in regard to outstanding obliga- 
tions and liabilities. We can quote many instances where the State of 
Israel had so conducted itself. This being the case, it is both the moral and 
legal duty of the State to respect the measures that had been completed 
during the Mandate instead of resorting to new actions intended only to 
facilitate the confiscation of Arab property and the impoverishment of the 
Arab inhabitants. We have stated above, that all the lands described in 
paragraph (4) hereof, were registered in the names of the lawful Arab 
owners and in the name of the two Arab villages. We have also pointed 
out that the Mandatory Administration not only did not claim any right 
to any of the lands but also expressly admitted that all these lands belong 
to the inhabitants of the two villages according to the official registration. 
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It is, we respectfully urge, improper and unjust for the State of Israel to 
make claims that run counter to the clear admission of the Mandatory 
Government. It is equally unfair and wrong for the Government of Israel 
to endeavour to undo what the Mandatory Administration had lawfully 
done years before the birth of Israel. No conscientious person would but 
describe the claim made by the Director of the State Domain as a device 
for the compulsory taking of Arab lands. We have no doubt that the new 
settlement operations are in furtherance of the repeated threats made to us 
by various Jewish concerns when we were successful in the litigations which 
we instituted in the civil courts in connection with some of the trespasses 
and maltreatment, and we are also convinced that these operations form an 
integral part of the policy of racial persecution, of confiscating Arab lands 
and of impoverishing the Arab inhabitants. 
9. ‘The majority of the inhabitants of Nahf, Bi’neh, Deir Al Assad and of 
Majd Al Kurum villages lived during the British Mandate in the neigh- 
bouring cities, such as Acre and Haifa, and worked in the Railways, the 
military camps, the Iraq Petroleum Company, the Port, the Customs, the 
Police and in other Government departments and private institutions in 
order to earn their bread and to support their families. The village agri- 
cultural lands were not sufficient for their subsistence. Upon the establish- 
ment of the State of Israel the labourers lost most of these employments 
and have, therefore, been compelled to cultivate the village lands intensively 
and extensively as much as it is practicable and to work the quarries in 
order to subsist and maintain their families. If their lands and quarries, 
being the sole source of their subsistence and livelihood, are usurped, 
unemployment will become rampant and would reach a graver degree than 
it is at present. Had the Government any honest desire to better the living 
conditions of the suffering mass of the Arab inhabitants, it would provide 
work for the unemployed by constructing roads to the villages, ensuring 
water supply, electricity and telephone facilities therein, and by building 
schools for thousands of Arab children, boys and girls, who stay idle at 
home or play in the lanes of the villages. But instead of executing these 
useful enterprises, the Government follows a policy designed to ease con- 
fiscating the lands of Arab citizens and fixing cheap prices for their agri- 
cultural and industrial products. 
10. We cannot but conclude from the aforementioned measures that the 
Government has formulated a policy contemplating our impoverishment by 
stripping us of our landed properties and by causing us to incur excessive 
expenses in litigations against individual trespassers and against Govern- 
ment departments endeavouring to take our lands. The picture is becoming 
gradually clear. It depicts a malicious intention to render us landless, 
unable to live decently, and to make us wood choppers and water carriers 
for the children of Israel. We would ultimately become dispersed and 
destitute and be forced to leave the country to join the army of refugees. 
We wish in particular to invite Your Excellency’s attention to the great 
difference between the spirit of justice that characterized the conduct of 
settlement officers of the Colonial Mandatory Administration and the 
oppressive attitude of the settlement officers of the democratic State of 
Israel. The former performed their duties without any fraud and deceit 
and without any desire to deprive owners of their lands. In the Govern- 
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ment of Israel, the conduct of the surveyor, in our case, was perverse and 
savoured of the intention of robbing Arab lands, while the delinquencies 
of the settlement authorities appeared to be designed to help the fulfilment 
of the intention: all this abominable trickery happens at the time when the 
State of Israel proclaims to the world at large its alleged desire to live 
with the Arabs in peace and friendliness. 

11. In the circumstances, we come to Your Excellency with the following 
demands: — 

(a) The cessation of all oppressive actions against us by Government 
departments. 

(b) The issuance of instructions to the Director of the State Domain to 
refrain from taking possession of our lands on the strength of illusory 
grounds. 

(c) The issuance to the Settlement Officers that the provisions of the 
Land Settlement Law must be applied with justice and integrity, and 
that settlement operations should not be influenced by the directives 
of any Government department. 

(d) That only lands which were not surveyed during the Mandate should 
now be surveyed in accordance with the provisions of the Law. 

(e) That an independent commission be set up to enquire into all 
arbitrary and oppressive actions taken against us by Government 
officers, especially the Military Governor, the Police, the District 
Officer and the Director of State Domain. 

(f) That all disputes between the Arab land owners and the Director of 
State Domain regarding the ownership of any parcel of land be 
referred to the civil courts in the straightforwardness and honesty 
of which we have full confidence. 

12. We regretfully inform Your Excellency that the condition of the Arab 
minority in Israel is becoming more and more deteriorated. In spite of the 
many sweet promises by some of the Ministers of State for tiie betterment 
of the lot of the Arabs of Israel, Government departmenis, civil and 
military, continue to indulge in oppressive practices and malevolent 
measures of which the following two instances are symptomatic: — 

(a) A committee appointed by the Custodian of the Absentee Property 
is now making enquiries and investigations in the village of Bi’neh for the 
purpose of taking possession of the lands of the Arabs who are in the 
village on the allegation that they are absentee within the meaning of the 
Absentee Property Law, 1950, notwithstanding the fact that all the vil- 
lagers hold identity cards, possess and cultivate their lands without any 
dispute and have been regularly paying the rates and taxes thereon since 
the establishment of the State. Why should this oppressive measure be 
taken after the lapse of more than five years since the birth of the State. 

(b) We have been informed that a commission of Security Police and 
military officers, will shortly start to enquire into the political past records 
of Arab villagers for the purpose of identifying them as enemies of the 
State, and for sowing the seeds of disunity and disaffection between the 
villagers themselves. The investigations will not serve the interests of the 
State. They will cause disagreement and animosity and will strengthen the 
feeling of grievance and discontent. Undoubtedly, they will not impart a 
feeling of trust in the State. It is hardly wise for the Government to set 
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about sowing hate and suspicion among the Arabs, and to raise obstacles 
in the path of their peaceful settlement and of effective association in the 
development of the country. 
13. Your Excellency, we come to you with this protest with the full con- 
viction that you will give it sympathetic consideration, and will take the 
necessary measures to ensure the grant of our demands. We feel that our 
conviction will not be frustrated not only because Your Excellency is the 
President of the State and the defender of the Arab minority of Israel, 
but also because the Lord of Israel hath commanded the sons of Israel 
through the Prophet Moses that 

“Thou shalt not oppress a stranger, for ye know the heart of 

a stranger, seeing ye were strangers in the Land of Egypt.” 

We trust that Your Excellency and the Government of Israel will ensure 
that justice be done so that the commandment of the Lord of Israel shall 
prevail. 

We have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your Excellency’s obedient servants, 
SHOUKRY KHAZEN. 


Qaasem A, Aabed. Musa Ali Issa Assadi. Mohd. Mustafa Bakri. 
Abdallah Mohd. Aabed. Abdallah Eed Elias. Ahmad M. Q. Bakri. 
Mohd. Ali Aabed. Hanna Ibr, Elias. Ali Qassem Bakri 
Hussein Ahmad Aabed. Sobhi Iskandar Elias. Ahmad M. Bakri. 
Mobhyee Hassan Aabed. Jamil E. Elias. ‘Sinaia M. B sak. 
Thib H. Aabed. Bade’e J. E. Elias Aion 4 ' ‘ 
: : ad Mustafa Bakri. 
Mohd. Kh, Aabed. Farid J Elias. M f: Ib: B : 
Khalid Qasem Aabed. Hassan H. Ali Khalil. ustafa Tbr. Bakri. 
Yehya Q. Aabed. Ahmad H. A, Khalil. Jamaal Bakri. 
Dakhil H. Ayoub. Mohd. H. A. Khalil. Mahmud Bakri. 
Jalmoud H. Ayoub. Ali H. A. Khalil. Yasin M., Bakri. 
Mass’ood H. Ayoub, Mohd. Q, A. Khalil. Issa Abd. Boulus. 
Hamad Ahmad H. Ali. Khalil Sh. Titi. Hanna Abd. Boulus. 
Hassan Abed Ali. Ali A, L. Titi. Ya’coub M. Boulus. 
Hussein Ahmad H. Ali. Taha Haj Titi. Nazleh Issa Boulus. 
Mohd. M. Ali. Yousef Abass Titi. Boulus H. Boulus. 
Mahmoud Ali. Mohd. Saleh Badran. Hanna Yousef Khazen. 
Saleh M. M. Ali. Ismael Badran, Rashad Fadil Khazen. 
Tewfic Yousif Ali. Nimer Iss. Badran. Khazen Najeeb Khazen. 
Jaber el Assadi. Sa’eed Tewfiq Badran. Labib Khalil Khazen 
Mohd. Sa’eed Assadi. Mohd. Ahmad Nimer Jousef E. Khazen. 
Mohd. Hussein Badran. Thwabien Bithade Shs 

Abu-Juma’ Assadi. Ali Talal Badran. Mukh aati 
Abdel-Razeq Mohd. * Metlaq Badran. (Mukhtar). 

Assadi. Rustom Badran. Hanna B. Khoury. 
Fathallah Ahmad Assadi. © Yousef Mohd. S, Badran. Farah Khoury. 
Abdel-Hamid Qasem Ahmad Saleh Badran. Karam Khoury. 

Assadi. Moh-yeedin Badran. Labib Khoury. 

Mohd. Hassan Assadi. Ahmad Ali Badran. Khalid Titi. 

Ursaan Mohd. Assadi. Mohamad Talal Badran. Hassan Titi. 

A’ta Ursaam Assadi. Badran A. Badran. Khalil Titi. 

Mohd. Saleh Ali Assadi Rashid Abdel Ghani Mohd. S. Titi, 

Mohd. Khalil Taha Assidi. Badran. 

Mahmud Abed Umar Fahid M. Badran. and more than fifty other 


Assadi. Ali Hassan Bakri. signatures, 
Saleh Abdallah Issa Assadi. Ahmad Nayef Badran. 


Paul Ecker 
GUIANA: BRITAIN DROPS THE MASK 


I N the annals of colonial deceit, arrogance and hypocrisy there are few 
models that can approach the British government’s White Paper on British 
Guiana. Seldom has a document issued in defense of a governmental action 
so thoroughly damned the cause in which it was penned. 

This is uncomfortably apparent even to those on Her Majesty’s end of 


the quill. A sympathetic dispatch of 20th October, 1953, to the New York 
Times declares: 


“Evidence of the Communist connections of the People’s Progressive Party, 
systematic mischief-making [!] by its leaders and economic damage to the colony 
was solidly set forth in the White Paper. [Just how “solidly” all of this is set 
forth we shall have occasion to see. — P.E.] But the immediate reaction here 
[in London — P.E.] was that the charge that the People’s Progressive Party 
was effectively preparing to turn British Guiana into a Communist state by 
violence had been insufficiently supported.” 


This is under-statement at its most beguiling. The London Times put it 
equally charmingly: 

“The ‘Communist plot’ mentioned in the British government’s statement of 

Oct. 9th is not exposed with the clarity and completeness that many in thi 


country expected, and the critics will certainly ask again whether the landing of 
troops was absolutely necessary.” 


However, the Times, at least, is not too exacting a critic and will make 
allowances for a nervous performance. It does not require a “Communist 
plot” to justify the landing of alien troops in a colony, the suspension of a 
constitution and the forcible ouster of a government elected by 51 per cent 
of the people. It continues: 


‘. . . [Nevertheless] anyone reading the White Paper objectively must be 


convinced that a situation had been reached which could not be allowed to 
continue.” 


Well, dear democratic friends! Now you have put your mouth around it! 
You decide in London that the situation in Guiana, created by a majority 
vote of the population “cannot continue” (a decision, we understand well, 
motivated only by the best interests of the Guianese), and so you send 
troops, suspend the constitution and eject the elected ministers! Why? 
Well, we shall get to the bottom of that, too. The White Paper will give us 
the answer, after we have scraped away some intervening verbiage. 


* * * 


Before giving the floor to the representative of the Crown, it will be 
enlightening to discuss the background of the events that led to the landing 
of British troops and the summary suspension of the constitution on 9th’ 
October, 1953. 

Guiana has a long history of exploitation, first by the Dutch and for the 
past three centuries, by the British. Sugar plantations were worked by 
slaves until their emancipation in 1834, with compensation to the slave- 
owners. In order to save the plantation system, indentured labor was 
imported wholesale from India to a point where persons of Indian descent 
are now numerically preponderant. It was the Indians who were the main- 
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stay of the country’s sugar economy, dominated by a small number of 
planters which even a British commission once described as “a plantocracy”, 
restricting all economic development except that of the dominant economic 
crop. As might be expected, little of the wealth they produce is shared by 
the sugar workers, who get $3 a week if they labor in the fields or a maxi- 
mum of $5 if they are employed in the factories. The profits are reaped by 
Britishers, who constitute less than two-thirds of one per cent of the 
population but own most of Guiana’s estates and factories, with 70 per cent 
of the industry ruled by a single combine. (Paul Blanshard, Democracy and 
Empire in the Caribbean.) 

This situation began to be threatened in the 1930’s by a wave of resent- 
ment against “government of sugar, by sugar and for sugar” (the words of 
a candid British commission). Strikes and riots swept the country, trade 
unions were organized, among both the Indians on the sugar plantations 
and the Negroes working in the rice fields and gold, bauxite and diamond 
mines. But the combination of government and plantation owner was too 
hard a nut to crack; the movement did not even succeed in winning a 
wage increase, much less expropriate the sugar industry, as the Manpower 
Citizens Association, long the principal union, advocated. It was only after 
the Progressive Peoples Party and what constituted more or less its trade 
union affiliate, the Industrial Workers Union, were organized, that Britain, 
cognisant at last of the accumulating powder keg, moved, as it did in 
Africa’s Gold Coast, to provide a safety valve. In 1951, it granted the 
colony a constitution. 

Now the constitution was a miserly enough concession. It decreed an 
elected government that would have control of “everything” except — 
finances, the police and national defense. Outside these realms, the elected 
government was to have full sway — when it was not vetoed by the 
British-appointed governor. 

Thus the stage was set for the little parliamentary charade. The election 
was held in April, 1953, and the planters received their first rude shock. 
The PPP, which ran on a program of independence (dominion status was 
its ultimate demand) and “a just socialist society in which the industries 
of the country shall be socially and democratically owned and managed for 
the common good”, received 51 per cent of the votes and won eighteen of 
twenty-four seats in the House of Assembly (three members were appointed 
by the governor). 

This majority, circumscribed as it was by the mock-democratic constitu- 
tion, which in addition to all other limitations, provided for an upper 
legislative house (the State Council appointed by the governor), should 
have been innocuous enough. Yet, six months later, the Crown was obliged 
to step in, end the game and take away even the pretense that the Guianese 
were being permitted to govern themselves. In self-defense, Her Majesty’s 
government issued the White Paper of October, 1953, a document which 
we shall scrutinize with the very best microscope we have available. 

Our method, by and large, will be to let the White Paper speak for 
itself. Comment, for the most part, is superfluous; the reader need only 
remember that the document is pretending to speak in the name of 


democracy. 
* * * 
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The first charge against the Peoples Progressive Party ministers is 
particularly grave: 

“At the first business session of the new House of Assembly held on 17th 
June the Party refused to move a loyal address to the Queen in response to 
Her Majesty’s gracious message at the introduction of the new Constitution 
(though a loyal address was passed unanimously when moved by the Leader of 
the Opposition).” 3 : 
Thus it is demonstrated — the People’s Progressive Party is not 

Royalist. 

Following this bit of lése-majesté, the ministers got down to the serious 
business of preparing the revolution. Let us listen again to the White 
Paper: ‘ 

“At the same time and contrary to the general policy of other West Indian 
governments, the P.P.P. ministers insisted on the removal of the ban on the 
entry of certain well-known West Indian Communists into British Guiana. They 
introduced a bill to repeal the Undesirable Publications Ordinance, thus 
removing the power of the Governor in Council to exclude subversive literature. 
Communist literature brought in by Dr. Jagan in 1951 was seized by customs 
officials. The proposed bill sought to invalidate this seizure and was thus 
attempting to make these officials liable to legal proceedings for their official 
action. It has not yet passed into law, but meanwhile communist literature has 
been pouring into the country.” 

In other words, the PPP ministers proposed to extend democracy by 
restoring the classic principles of the free interchange of political opinions 
and unrestricted movement of individuals — principles which British 
spokesmen at home are wont to boast, with a superior glance at American 
“McCarthyism”, have not fallen before anti-Communist hysteria. The 
White Paper challenges the right of the majority of the Guianese popula- 
tion to admit whomever they please into their country and to “expose” 
themselves to all political opinions. It should be marked well by the British 
people that its government is challenging in Guiana freedoms that are yet 
unassailed in England. 

Still digging hard for a fact to lend substance to its charges of an 
imminent Stalinist coup, the White Paper turns to the subject of the police. 

“Ministers intended to organize a ‘People’s Police’. On 3rd May, Dr. Jagan 
said ‘Comrades, in the past when we asked for bread we were given bullets 
and those who fired at workers were honoured by the masters. But when the 
PPP gets into power the same bullets which were fired on those poor people 
will be fired on our oppressors. We shall organize a Police Force; it will be 
known as the People’s Police.’ ” 

Totally aside from the merits of this proposal, this is the last the White 
Paper has to say about it. It is quite apparent that Jagan’s speech is as far 
as the matter ever went. What the PPP did try to do, however, is discussed 
further. 

“Ministers in their speeches made clear their dissatisfaction that the existing 
police was not under the control of the PPP; they encouraged dissatisfied police- 


men to take their complaints to party leaders and used the dissidents to spread 
discontent and disaffection. 

“The minister for Labour tried to interfere with the control of the police by 
the Chief Secretary [an official appointed by the governor — P.E.]. He informed 
the Chief Secretary that he proposed to issue a statement for the guidance of 
the police and requested the Chief Secretary to draw their attention to it. The 
following are extracts from the proposed statement: — ‘It is nauseating to find 
that as soon as there is a labour dispute or stoppage of work — no matter how 
trivial or large — the police intervene. . . . Any repetition of the past attitude 
and conduct by the police will meet with stern action on the part of the elected 
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Ministers.’ In fact the police had not interfered in labour disputes; they only 

became involved in the exercise of their duty to maintain law and order, The 

Chief Secretary managed to prevail on the Minister to defer publication until 

the question had been further discussed, but on 23rd September the Minister 

asked that the Governor should be informed that he proposed to issue the 
substance of the statement after resumption of work in the sugar industry.” 

Thus the White Paper cites a document, never issued, that merely 
instructed police, on the part of a government elected by 51 per cent of 
the population, not to intervene on the side of the planters in strikes. Just 
how neutral the police were in such disputes is reported in a dispatch to 
the New York Herald-Tribune, dated 6th October, 1953. It said that the 
PPP leaders, who on 23rd September, according to the White Paper, had 
done nothing more drastic than announce their intention of issuing the 
“substance” of their statement after the end of the sugar strike, had started 
to “get tough . . . when Governor Savage used trucks and police guards 
to carry workers into the strike areas”. 

The White Paper, as will become clear, regards the elected government 
very much as a school headmaster does the mock “governments” which it 
is the custom to have elected by students in many schools. The fact that 
the PPP government, as expressive of majority sentiment, does not have 
control of the police is only an indication of its lack of real sovereignty. 
One need only estimate the attitude of the British people if theér police 
were controlled by a minister appointed by President Eisenhower, who 
would convey regular assurances that they were only acting in the interests 
of “law and order” while herding strikebreakers to work in industries owned 
by American capital. 

It was no more than natural that the PPP ministers should react against 
this state of affairs. What is difficult to understand is that they did no more 
than take up police grievances and propose innocuous enough memoranda 
opposing strikebreaking which they permitted themselves to be persuaded 
not to issue. 


* * * 


In a similar vein, the White Paper inveighs against the government for 
objecting to the Civil Service Commission, responsible only to the governor. 
With a fine show of civic virtue, the author writes that “It is fundamental, 
as it is in this country [England — P.E.] ... that the public services 
should be free from all political influences. Accordingly [this qualifies as 
one of the best non sequiturs on record — P.E.] under the Constitution, 
responsibility for the public service is reserved to the Governor who is 
advised on these matters by an independent Public Service Commission.” 

It is quite clear that investing the Governor with power over the civil ser- 
vice does not free it of “all political influences” — only of Guianese political 
influences. British political influences have all the control. It was the PPP 
ministers’ crime that they objected to this, too. The White Paper quotes a 
speech by Dr. Jagan: “They have appointed a Civil Service Commission 
because they do not want us to have anything to do with the appointment 
of civil servants. We would like to have power to appoint our own people 
who would be able to do our work”. 

There is more in the same vein: “Ministers made clear their intention 
to abolish the Public Service Commission . . . They encouraged dissatisfied 
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members of the Service to come direct to them for redress. They . . . 
encouraged junior officers to act as informers on departmental activities. 
. . . The Minister of Works instructed the Director of Public Works that 
committees of workers should be set up in connexion with works projects. 
The function of these committees were not to be confined to service condi- 
tions, but were to advise on the execution of the projects” — all about as 
insurrectionary a series of crimes as can be imagined. 
But there is more: 

“Ministers’ appointments to Statutory Boards and Committees showed their 
determination to put these Committees under Party control without regard for 
members’ suitability and experience. They appointed four PPP supporters, three 
of whom were primary school teachers, to the Education Committee while the 
representatives previously on the Committee of the denominational governing 
bodies which control 260 out of 277 primary schools in British Guiana were 
excluded. . . . Ministers pressed the Governor to transfer to them his powers 
to appoint members of other more important Executive Boards and Committees 


[my emphasis — P.E.] so as to give them control over the Local Government 
Board and such organizations as the Rice Marketing Board.” 


Summed up, the charge against the PPP thus far is: It tried to put the 
affairs of British Guiana under the control of the Guianese, in an exclusively 
legal and peaceful manner. And a serious enough charge it is, too, viewed 
through the spectacles of a British Colonial Office Secretary. In the follow- 
ing passages it will be seen how the plot thickens. 


“The Ministers for Education and for Labour started an ‘African and Colonial 
Affairs Committee’ which declared support for the Mau Mau in Kenya and the 
communist terrorists in Malaya and specialized in vicious anti-British, anti- 
White propaganda.” 

The foregoing charge is the sum total of print under the rubric, “Racial 
Hatred”, under which heading it has become customary for imperialist 
powers to place every militant reaction of a people that has been beaten, 
flayed, robbed and exploited, against its foreign rulers — even when the 
so-called “anti-White” sentiment stems from a population such as the 
Guianese which with its largely Indian composition is itself “White”. 
Under this system of classification, “racism” is not the term to describe 
the policy of the ruling power, which enters a foreign land uninvited, 
subjects the inhabitants to its own laws, robs them of their resources, 
cheats them of the fruits of their labor, rules by military force and excludes 
them from contact as equals with the “Whites”; no indeed! It is reserved 
exclusively for the downtrodden who dare to assert their resentment at 
this treatment with anything in hand but their hats. This view has perco- 
lated down through the sub-strata of society to many of those who consider 
themselves “radical”. They speak with “neutral” detachment of “Black 
Chauvinism”, applying the same yardstick to the slave as to the master. 
They ignore only one distinction: It is possible for the “White” to remove 
himself from the effects of this “racial hatred” by simply getting off the 
back on which he has been perched. Were it as simple for the “Black”! 

That, under the circumstances, British Guiana’s “African and Colonial 
Affairs Committee” should have manifested sympathy for the resisters of 
Kenya and Malaya is scarcely to be considered surprising. They might, 
with equal appropriateness, have manifested sympathy with the American 
colonists of 1776, whose own “vicious anti-British” sentiments have been 
overcome, thank the Lord, in the era of imperialist “understanding” 
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between nations. In actuality, the British, by depriving the Guianese of 
every alternative, are preparing the ground precisely for another Kenya. 
Should it develop, one can be assured that a new White Paper will cite 
the consequent “terrorism” as proof positive that London was acting with 
commendable prescience in suspending the Constitution. 


* * * 


In piling up its case against the PPP, the White Paper rests heavily on 
the involvement of party ministers in economic conflicts between the mass 
of sugar, rice and other plantation workers who elected them and the hand- 
ful of planters who elected nobody and whom nobody elected. The PPP 
ministers, a study of the White Paper makes clear, failed to demonstrate 
the detachment of, say, a British Labor Party leader in such situations. 
Instead, they soiled their ministerial stripes and tails by participating in 
the direction of strikes. 

Instead of sticking to their swivel chairs, complains the White Paper, 
ministers who were at the same time union presidents went around touring 
the plantations and urging strikes, including a twenty-four-day walkout in 
the entire sugar industry. It also proposed labor legislation of a particularly 
radical order. Listen: 

“|. . A draft Labour Relations Ordinance was thcieupon published requiring: 
employers to recognize for purposes of negotiation any Union which obtained 
the support of 52 per cent of the workers in an industry by ballot. Such legisla- 
tion is contrary to policy and practice in British industry because it imposes an 
element of compulsion [the Eritish are above #ll opposed to compulsion! — 
P.E.] in a field where the principle of mutual consent, which is inherent in 
collective bargaining, can alone yield satisfactory results. It is claimed to be 
based on a United Stwtes Law, but in fact reflects only ove feature of a general 
code of industrial law in the United States which imposes restrictions and 
obligations not only upon employers, but also upon trade unions.” 
Nevertheless, democracy being what it is, the bill was passed, British 

“policy and practice” notwithstanding. This measure, compelling the 
planters to deal with the newly organized but fast-gaining PPP-supported 
union, the Guiana Industrial Workers Union, sathe: than with the more 
tepid Manpower Citizens Association, was regarded by British officialdom 
as an unmitigated catastrophe. In the words of the White Faper: 

“The alarm generated amongst moderate opinion by these developments was 
reflected in a resolution 1ccorded on the 21st September by the State Council 
[seven of whose nine members were handpicked by the governor — P.E.], 
expressing its grave anxiety at the sugar strike and regretting that ‘certain 
Ministers of the Crown in the Colony had been actively engaged in various 
parts of the country in promoting and sustaining this strike’, The resolution 
continued ‘such action by these Ministers of the Crown is a grave danger to the 
Constitution, a direct threat to the peace and security of the citizens of the 
Colony and the negation of good and responsible democratic government’ and 
it asked the Secretary of State [in London — P.E.] ‘after due enquiry to take 
such action as he may deem fit to ensure confidence in the Government and 
the proper and efficient working of the Constitution’.” 

How the Secretary of State, Oliver Lyttelton, took steps to insure “proper 
and efficient working of the Constitution” is now history. 


* * * 


Having thus far, in spite of itself, painted a picture of a Peoples Pro- 
gressive Party abiding by strict legality in an attempt to exercise some of 
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the normal prerogatives of a governing party, the White Paper adduces the 
following to prove the imminence of a violent coup. We omit nothing from 
the section entitled “The Danger of Violence”: 

“On 10th March this year, Dr. Jagan said: —‘In Kenya the Africans are not 
only killing white men who took away their land, but are killing their own people 
who turn stooges and that should be done to stooges [here] . . . who are 
fighting the cause of the government and not of the people’. 

“The Minister for Education said in the House of Assembly on 11th Septem- 
ber:—‘The possibility of our present Constitution being taken away from us 

. will be met by as much force as necessary.’ He also said at a public meeting 
on 24th September:—‘They say they are going to take away the Constitution 
from us, but I would like them to know that when they attempt that, Her 

Gracious Majesty will not only hear of the explosion of the atomic bomb in 

the hinterlands of Australia, but she will hear of it in the mud land of British 

Guiana, for we intend to fight to the end. I would not like to disclose any plans 

for the intended action which we will take, but will keep it a secret until it 

becomes necessary to put it into action.’” 

The White Paper’s repeated references to Kenya are ill-considered 
indeed. It can do nothing but damn its own case by the repeated analogy 
of British Guiana with the African colony, in which a minuscule group of 
white invaders has usurped ancient tribal rights, expropriated all of the 
best land, evicting its rightful occupants, and established a bloody rule 
based on military might alone. Condemnation of Kenyan resistance to such 
injustice, for which elementary human decency can have nothing but 
admiration, is part of the double standard under which resistance to 
another’s oppression is lauded when words of praise happen to suit diplo- 
matic convenience and calumniated if it strikes close to home. 

It is clear from the statements of the PPP leaders that they are discussing 
the possibility of violence only under conditions in which the British would 
violate their own legality by treating the Constitution as a scrap of parch- 
ment and ousting the majority government by force. History records no 
case in which the authors of the White Paper or their predecessors turned 
so far pacifist as to react in any other way to threats of invasion and con- 
quest. Another White Paper, we are sure, could explain adequately why it 
would be an outrage for a foreign government to suspend the British 
constitution, eject the Conservative ministers and send troops to London to 
assure order and why it is equally outrageous for the Guianese to resist 
exactly such an attempt in Guiana. Unfortunately, such a rewarding piece 
of rhetoric has yet to be written. 

In actual fact, the speeches of the PPP were just . . . speeches, as the 
White Paper, in the last analysis, must admit. In an effort to lend some 
solidity to its charges of violence, it could produce nothing less laughable 
as a harbinger of insurrection than a mass rush on the Legislative hall 
during a key session. Listen: 

“Ministers’ actions showed that their speeches were not mere rhetoric. [! ! ] 
One example of this was when the Minister for Works encouraged a mob to 
rush the Legislature. . . . The attempts to subvert the police force and to set up 


‘People’s Police’ [here talk becomes an “attempt” — P.E.] can have had no 
other object... . 


“It was established from reliable sources that, at meetings attended by Dr. 
Jagan, the Minister for Education, the Minister for Works, and Mrs. Jagan, a 
plan was made to set fire to business property and residences of prominent 
European and Government officials. It was to be put into force if the Governor 
refused to declare a Joint Session to consider the Labour Relations Bill, or if 
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action was taken to arrest any of the Ministers for sedition or if the Constitu- 
tion was revoked. This information was supported by reports of unusual sales 
of petrol to individuals without cars who carried it away in cans or bottles. 

“The PPP has a well-developed cell system which enables contacts to be 
made and instructions issued, and there is reported to be a hard core of some 
400-500 Party members, concentrated mainly in Georgetown, who are ready to 
do violence at the bidding of the leaders, particularly Mr. King. 

“From Ist September to 9th October, 660 applications for cover against riot 
and civil commotion to a value of $11,355,000 were received by three of the 
insurance companies operating in the colony from persons who have not pre- 
viously sought such cover.” 


Conclusive enough evidence of a brewing insurrection! Three speeches, 
a mob rush through police lines, a governmental attempt to restrict police 
intervention in strikes, the sale of gasoline and insurance policies. The 
London newspapers that talk of the charges of a Communist plot being 
“incompletely supported” must be hard to satisfy. 

There is only one small difficulty. All of the conditions came to pass: 
The governor failed to call a joint session to consider the labor bill, the 
constitution was revoked, the ministers, ultimately, were arrested. . . . But 
not so much as a bullet was fired or a match lit by the PPP. The only 
response of the ministers deprived of their portfolios was to call an 
unsuccessful general strike. The White Paper is not troubled, however. It 
can come to accounts with this easily enough. 

“On 15th October the Governor reported that “There can be no doubt that 
the arrival of troops forestalled any plans for violent demonstrations with which 
any moves to take action against Ministers and the party, even the withdrawal 


of portfolios from one or more of the Ministers, would otherwise have been 
greeted.’ ” 


Any attempt to find a flaw in this argument, to riddle its logic, would 
display a vulgar contempt for its beauty, its simplicity, its unanswerability. 
It is deserving of silent awe. 


* * * 


If the White Paper is short on other facts, it is positively brimming with 
data linking leaders of the PPP with Stalinism. Of the eleven pages in 
which the Paper states the case against the PPP, five are devoted to 
exploring “People’s Progressive Party Leaders and Communism”. 

Here the Paper moves easily, the style flows. It succeeds in establishing, 
— nay, overestablishing — the indisputable links between four PPP 
leaders and the international Stalinist movement. Proofs blossom from 
every line. There can be no question, and it did not require the White 
Paper to convince us: Four leading PPP members, Dr. and Mrs. Jagan, 
Sidney King and R. Westmaas are true-blue Stalinists, along with a 
number of followers. 

And yet, gentlemen of the Colonial Office, it is not enough. It is not 
enough to establish that there are Stalinists in the leadership of a political 
party — and a majority party, at that — to justify oppressive measures 
and the abrogation of all democracy. Even your staunchest defenders recog- 
nize that when they complain that “the charge that the People’s 
Progressive Party was effectively preparing to turn British Guiana 
into a Communist state by violence had been insufficiently supported”. 
That, indeed, is the nub of the matter. The White Paper is hard 
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put to lay a single anti-democratic act at the door of the PPP, to show so 
much as a trace of the fine hand of the GPU, without which the Stalinists 
can come as far to the fore as you please and yet be incapable of altering 
the nature of a truly popular movement which contains its democratic 
guarantees in the very nature of the goals — freedom, independence, 
division of the land — on which it sets its sights and for which it 
struggles. The Russian Army, the GPU, are far away and their interest is 
even further; in their absence, talk of a Communist dictatorship is empty 
air. To be sure, the PPP Stalinists are as capable of setting up a bureau- 
cratic apparatus against their followers, as capable of disregarding 
democracy, as ... any one of an army of Social-Democratic and 
“Nationalist” politicians in a similar position, no more and no less. But 
the only violence, the only anti-democratic acts, the only economic exploita- 
tion with which the Guianese are familiar is British. To justify present 
rascality by the danger of the future is the oldest trick of oppression. 

But there is more to the charge of Stalinism hurled against the PPP than 
this. The White Paper, itself, displays the trace of a guilty conscience about 
it: 

“In sum, Dr. and Mrs, Jagan, Mr. S. King and Mr. R. Westmaas especially 
have been in frequent contact with Communists and Communist front organi- 
zations abroad. They have shown by their speeches and writings that they are 
zealots in the cause of communism and have demonstrated by their actions that 
their objective is to impose a totalitarian control on the PPP, the Trade Unions, 
the police force, the youth organizations and the State itself. All the Ministers 
have supported the extremists, have shown that they were prepared to be guided 
by them and cannot, therefore, evade responsibility for what has occurred.” 
This is the sole indication in the White Paper that there is something 

more in the PPP pot than a Communist stew. The most that it can find to 
say about the other ministers is that they have “supported” and been 
“guided” by Messrs. Jagan and Co. and therefore cannot escape London’s 
curse. An earlier statement of the British Colonial Office made a further 
admission: “Up to the present, however, few members of the PPP or trade 
union movement are convinced Communists, though these few hold most of 
the important positions of power.” 

The accuracy of even this statement, however, is open to question. Pro- 
fessor Robert J. Alexander, a Latin-American authority writing in the 
New York Herald-Tribune of 3rd August, 1953, before the British crack- 
down and the sugar strike, identified the Jagans and King as the “out-and- 
out Communists” in the PPP high command. Then he goes on to report 
how an intra-party conflict ensued when the PPP took office, in which a 
group led by Burnham fought, albeit unsuccessfully, against Jagan’s 
becoming premier. The group did succeed, however, in preventing Mrs. 
Jagan from becoming a member of the government at all. “It is reported,” 
writes Professor Alexander, “that certain others of the high command have 
expressed a willingness to throw over the Jagans and take the party along a 
different tack altogether.” 

Needless to say, British repression, which will be detailed later and 
which continues to this day, has stunted the development of any such 
divergence. 

All specific considerations aside, it is more than time to spike the 
nonsense about the imminent danger of a Stalinist coup, a Ja Czechoslo- 
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vakia, in the Western Hemisphere, 6,000 miles away from the Russian 
Army. The example of Guatemala shows the tremendous pressures which 
even a non-Stalinist, though dictatorial, anti-imperialist government is sub- 
ject to in the United States’ backyard. A régime based on terror cannot 
exist in the Caribbean without the support, tacit or overt, of the United 
States. To conceive of its seizing and holding power in outright opposition 
to Britain and America, while forfeiting by its own oppression the support 
of other colonial peoples, requires the most fertile of imaginations. 


* * * 


The wellsprings of the Colonial Office’s intervention, therefore, must be 
sought elsewhere. Not even an immediate serious struggle for independence, 
much less a Communist plot, was in the offing when British troops landed 
in the colony on 9th October, 1953. At whose behest had the State Council 
called for action from London? 

There were, of course, “the businessmen, the big farmers and indus- 
trialists”, who, in the words of a New York Times dispatch of 12th 
October, 1953, “cheered the decision and supported London’s charges” 
(indeed, they were their authors!) even though the rest of the population 
was taken aback. But there is more at stake than a few local investments in 
sugar mills and plantations. British and American capital had plans for 
Guiana, plans which required a “peaceful” perspective and a government 
capable of maintaining “order”. So the White Paper reports: 


“Not only did Ministers neglect all these opportunities of pushing ahead with 
the development of the resources of the territory and thereby improving the 
standard of life of the inhabitants, but by their activities they undermined the 
confidence of the whole business community. Although the International Bank 
Mission concluded during its visit that the major part of the large sums required 
for development during the next five years could be raised locally, the Governor 
was recently advised that any attempt to raise a local loan would be unsuccess- 
ful. A survey by the Chamber of Commerce of principal business firms shows 
that turnover in wholesale and retail trades decreased by 9} per cent compared 
with the corresponding period in 1952. There is ample evidence that unti! 
private firms have more confidence in the future of the Colony they will make 
no further capital investments there.” 

The White Paper goes on to quote five instructive examples: 

“(a) Kennametals International S.A. (Inc.) abandoned an exclusive permission 
to explore for columbite/tantalite on 30th June; 

“(b) The New York Alaska Gold Dredging Company abandoned an exclusive 
permission on 3rd September; 

“(c) The Gulf Oil Corporation withdrew their application for an oil explora- 
tion license on 27th August; 

“(d) Panhandle Oil Canada Limited has abandoned further exploration pend- 
ing the clarification of the political situation; 

“(e) A building project by Ellis Associated Companies involving capital 
investment of $300,000 was abandoned as financial backers refused to continue 
negotiations with the then Government.” 


It is more than noteworthy that of the five examples, four involve the 
extraction of British Guiana’s natural resources — a time-honoured 
imperialist pastime in the colonies and anything but a harbinger of “new 
times”. The fifth, for unannounced “building”, involves an infinitesimal 
sum, whether for industrial or residential construction. Not one provides 
for the creation of local manufacturing plants that might enable the colony 
to emancipate itself from complete dependence on the metropolitan centers. 
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The White Paper offers further evidence of an organized “strike” by big 
industry to bring down the Jagan government. Construction declined from 
12 to 40 per cent, a “serious run” on savings bank deposits developed, with 
the rate of withdrawal decreasing “significantly” after the landing of troops, 
and “substantial losses” took place in the production of sugar, which it 
blames on strikes instigated by the PPP ministers. 

So, after all the hue and cry, it turns out to be a matter of the pound 
and the dollar, not the rouble, that moved the Colonial Office to turn the 
Guianese constitution into wastepaper. A century ago, the unvarnished 
truth would have sufficed, but we live in an enlightened age which requires 
fiction and shies at fact. So, who, in the last analysis, can take umbrage at 
the Colonial Office when, immediately following the landing of troops, it 
could only stutter that “if these processes were to continue unchecked an 
attempt might be made [my emphasis — P.E.] by methods familiar in 
some other parts of the world, to set up a Communist-dominated state. 
This would lead to bloodshed.” 

The Colonial Office lacks only practice and a bit of nerve. In time, 
Colonel Blimp may acquire both. 


* * * 


The 9th October speech broadcast by the governor, Sir Alfred Savage, 
delivered with all the insufferable condescension common to British colonial 
officialdom, is significant in that it has little to say about the allegedly 
imminent Communist insurrection. Addressing the Guianese in the fashion 
of a headmaster pontificating to his pupils, Sir Alfred stresses the lack of 
“confidence” shown by foreign and domestic business interests during the 
six-month government of the PPP. Appealing innumerable times for the 
preservation of the “normal life” of the country, he simultaneously 
announced the institution of road checks on travel and a ban on all meet- 
ings. The inter-colonial cricket match with Trinidad was to be held only 
if “the crowds disperse quickly to their homes after the match”. 

“For a short time,” [!] said Sir Alfred,, “the government will be carried on 
under the present constitution [!] as modified by amending instruments [! ] 
which have been made, and it is intended as soon as circumstances permit to 


provide for the appointment of an interim government with which Guianese 
will be fully associated”. 


The governor, whose opening words were an announcement that “the 
constitution of British Guiana must be suspended” has the temerity to 
conclude with the declaration that government will continue “under the 
present constitution” — “modified” to provide for rule by gubernatorial 
decree, cancellation of all popular representation and imposition of totali- 
tarian prohibitions against public movement and assembly. 

Nine months after this dissolution of Guiana’s elected government, there 
has been no move towards the formation of even “an interim government 
with which the Guianese will be fully associated” — that is, a selected 
government of compliant Guianese. Instead the Draconian rule of pure 
force has been intensified following a visit by a British Commission of 
Inquiry which, in the best democratic tradition, will decide what govern- 
ment is advisable for the colony. In April, 1954, Sir Alfred climaxed a cam- 
paign of harassment against the PPP by ordering the arrest of Jagan for his 
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defiance of an “emergency regulation” which forbade him to leave the 
capital city of Georgetown. When party supporters held a protest parade 
following his release on bail, he and they were arrested again and this time 
held without bail. A 5th April dispatch to the New York Times by Sam 
Pope Brewer described the situation thus: 

“It seemed clear to-night that Mr. Jagan and his leftist Peoples Progressive 
Party were seeking to force the British Guiana government to act against them, 
although their next step was not apparent. The government is understood to 
be considering a move to outlaw Dr. Jagan’s party, a move that it has always 
been reluctant to make. . .. There was no particular threat, but precautions 
were being taken against a possible outbreak of trouble.” 

The next day, Brewer was still singing the same tune. 

“It has become increasingly clear in the last two days that Dr. Jagan’s party 
is trying to force the hand of the police by constant activity that is a breach of 
law [that is, the “emergency” law imposed by British fiat — P.E.] but not of a 
nature to produce public sympathy with any severe punishment.” 


Brewer quoted Mrs. Jagan, who claimed it was the government’s policy 
to “harass the Peoples Progressive Party and never. to allow elections 
because they knew that that party would win”. The Times correspondent 
indicated the trouble he was having in maintaining the British-inspired 
thesis that the PPP was engaged in provocation designed at having its head 
chopped off. 


“The government’s show of strength,” he wrote, “in mustering riot squads 
and having troops ready after yesterday’s minor riots seemed to have had its 
effect to-day. Though Dr. Jagan protested in court about the quarters in which 
he and his followers were being held, there was no sign of a demonstration. 
The real riddle now is just what the party policy is to be. Deliberate efforts 
by party leaders to get themselves jailed made no sense unless the party planned 
to capitalize on the arrests in some other way.” 


Indeed so! And since no attempt was made to “capitalize” on the arrests, 
perhaps the thesis will be discarded as making “no sense”. Subsequent 
dispatches from Georgetown reported the use of tear gas by police to break 
up a gathering around PPP headquarters. The PPP headquarters were 
subsequently padlocked and the party’s lawyer, who was defending Dr. 
Jagan, was himself arrested. 

A few days later, Jagan was sentenced to six months in prison for leaving 
Georgetown. The police continued to make arrests right and left, raiding 
the homes of PPP leaders, and continuing to make liberal use of tear gas 
whenever crowds gathered in protest. ‘ 

Under the “emergency regulations”, the governor has the right to jail 
anyone indefinitely without trial on the charge of “endeavouring, orally or 
otherwise to influence public opinion in a manner likely to be prejudicial 
to public safety and order”. There is no appeal against such action, which 
can be taken without any court proceedings whatsoever. If the attorney 
general wishes to indict for the offense, a sentence of up to five years can 
be imposed. 

The authorities quickly established a pattern. A PPP leader is arrested 
for addressing a meeting, indoors or in the open. Others protest the arrest, 
and they, too, are arrested. A third group is seized for attacking the jailing 
of the second, and so it proceeds. 

This, then, is the face of democracy and constitutional law in British 
Guiana, in which, we are to thank God, the attempt to establish a Com- 
munist police dictatorship has been foiled. It is so manifest that it need 
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hardly be stated: The Crown has not the slightest intention of letting a 
vestige of even pseudo-democracy return to Guiana until the PPP, the 
majority party, has been smashed and outlawed, and the population terror- 
ized into submission. 

There is little the small population of this unfortunate colony can do at 
the moment to free itself of this tyranny. Britain’s shopworn empire still 
retains sufficient capital to rivet the chains on a small and isolated colony. 
Yet in the long run, Guiana may appear on the red side of the British 
ledger. Its lesson is being absorbed by millions of colonial subjects the world 
over — People at various stages of the British-sponsored “march to self- 
government”. The “march”, it is all too clear, is a march in place. Freedom, 
like all good things, comes hard; when it comes presented as a gift, it is 
well, even if impolite, to take off the wrapping and peep inside. The 
Guianese have had a good look. 

June 7th, 1954. 


L. Herber 


A FOLLOW-UP ON THE PROBLEM OF 
CHEMICALS IN FOOD* 


Tae Problem of Chemicals in Food was written when the House Select 
Committee to Investigate the Use of Chemicals in Food Products (the 
Delaney Committee) had completed about half of its hearings. The Com- 
mittee’s work is now done. In all, the hearings occupy more than 2,600 
pages, and the Committee received testimony and statements for nearly 
sixty days from hundreds of witnesses. This should represent a respectable 
survey of a. very grave problem. The press, however, did not see the issue 
that way. For the most part, American newspapers gave the hearings no 
publicity whatever — there are, of course, a few exceptions here and there 
— and when attention for some reason was drawn to the hearings, the 
press saw fit to supply more space to criticism from “professional” 
societies, food manufacturers and their ilk than to those who called for 
action against the mass-poisoning of the population. In view of the close 
association of leading newspapers with the most predatory business 
interests in the United States, this, of course, is all that could have been 
expected. No one in his right mind could have hoped that the publishing 
fraternity that stands behind the daily press would place the health of the 
American people above dollars and cents. 

But what about the Committee and Congress — what did they do? It 
was my earnest conviction that they could do very little to begin with and I 


* This article was written as a supplement for the recently published 2nd 
edition of The Problems of Chemicals in Food translated into German by Dr. 
Goetz Ohly and published by him together with additional material concerning. 
German food production.—Ed. 
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presented my reasons in the concluding pages of the above work. I was also 
convinced — knowing full well the real interests that govern the American 
Congress — that it would scarcely try to remedy the worst abuses. Both 
convictions have been completely verified. In the first place, the latter half 
of the hearings degenerated into secondary, although not unimportant, 
issues like cosmetics. A good deal of testimony that followed was outright 
apologia, designed to undo the critical effect of the earlier record. Secondly, 
after 1950 the Committee was graced by the presence of Representative 
Walt Horan of the apple orchard State of Washington who, in the opinion 
of this writer, seemed very interested in increasing insecticide residue 
tolerances in behalf of his constituents. Mr. Horan was full of those delicate 
excuses and inquiries that warm the heart of our food and chemical manu- 
facturers in the United States. His solicitude was touching to the point of 
nausea. Finally, relatively little of the strong comment that marked the 
1950 and early 1951 proceedings fill the Committee’s record. The best was 
over shortly after the hearings had begun. 

In view of the ‘alarming situation which exists in the United States, 
most of the Committee’s findings may be regarded as masterpieces of under- 
statement. Its report on the fluoridation of public drinking water was 
tolerably good: Despite opposition from the American Dental Association, 
the Committee had the courage to state that “a sufficient number of 
unanswered questions concerning the safety of this program exists as to 
warrant a conservative attitude. The committee believes that if communities 
are to make a mistake in reaching a decision on whether to fluoridate their 
public drinking water, it is preferable to err on the side of caution”. And, 
of course, it could not be expected that five American Congressmen would 
sweep into something so unconventional as an organicultural approach in 
their fertilizer report. The Committee expressed high concern for the use 
of injurious chemicals in cosmetics, recommending the minimal precaution 
of pre-testing and labeling of ingredients. It is only to be wondered that 
these elementary requirements had not been written into law decades ago. 
But the real test of the Delaney Committee’s work came with its report on 
food, which included a discussion of the use of hormones for livestock and 
pesticides for crops; and here, to use an American colloquialism, the Com- 
mittee “fell flat on its face”. The report was not only mediocre, but the 
Committee split between its four august members and the inevitable Mr. 
Horan. 

The majority report began by stressing “a genuine need for the use of 
many chemicals in connection with our food supply”. It distributed 
generous compliments to “the scientists of this country” and the “food 
and chemical industries” for whose endeavors the American public “may 
feel justifiably proud”. There is, however, “a certain[!] degree [!] of 
hazard” — and from this point onward statements were cited to point up 
a number of dangers here and there, mostly of an isolated character. Some 
of the best testimony in the hearings was omitted in favor of qualified 
opinions by representatives of the Food and Drug Administration, the 
National Cancer Institute, the American Medical Association and so on. 
The Committee report did not even come out against the use of stilbesterol, 
nor did it quote a single line from Dr. Enders’s damning testimony against 
hormonized poultry. To the contrary, it described the use of hormones for 
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livestock as “an entirely new field in food technology which may prove to 
be of great benefit to the consumer”. Even Representative Miller, who had 
to take an aspirin after reading Dr. Enders’s statement, noted in his addi- 
tional remarks to the report that hormonized livestock “may offer much 
hope in the production of meat” although he emphasized the hazards 
involved a trifle more strongly than the rest of his colleagues. It is all, you 
see, a matter of degree. “The problem requires more study . . . [but]. . . 
We would not want to place any blocks in the way of progress, because 
this brand new field may prove to be a valuable one when it comes to the 
production of meat.” So much for Mr. Miller. 

Passing on to other flowers of progress, the Committee reviewed a 
number of leading insecticides, deftly touched upon the hazards involved, 
and then concluded with an encomium to the chemical industry for trying 
not to poison the American public too much! The use of emulsifiers in 
bread was treated critically only from the standpoint of eliminating other 
nutrients; not a word, not a line — nay, not a whisper! — on the terrible 
damage to experimental animals reported by Drs. Eagle and Schweigert. 
But let it not be said that the report satisfied Mr. Horan. In a minority 
statement of his own, Horan decried the majority opinion as “reactionary 
and a deterrent to needed progress”. This unexpected outburst of radicalism 
from a Republican Congressman angrily centered on obstructions to the 
application of selenium to apples, on the adequacy of current legislation 
with regard to stilbesterol, on the need for pesticides and so on. Mr. Horan, 
in short, felt that the majority report was much too severe. “We need faith 
in Government”, concluded this apple blossom from Washington State, 
somewhat in the hortatory manner of his colleague in the White House. It 
is, perhaps, somewhat instructive to note the purposes for which politicians 
of this kind invoke “faith” and morality. 

Mr. Horan had very little to fear. The Committee’s recommendations 
did not advance beyond a few loosely-worded suggestions that all chemical 
additives to food be tested and finally approved by government agencies 
before being released to the public. Mr. Horan could reasonably expect 
that, like so many “controversial” demands for a better food law, this 
recommendation too would be ignored by the Congress. If so, he was not 
far from wrong. Nor does it require very much insight to realize how 
serious this delay is to the health of the American people. 

The Federal Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act is one of the most miserable 
pieces of legislation on the law books of the United States. Initially enacted 
in 1906 by an overwhelming vote of Congress and amidst strong public 
feeling for protection, the law was progressively weakened by court 
decisions and unsympathetic administrators in the years that followed. 
One of its most heroic proponents, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, was hounded 
out of positions of influence in 1912 when the execution of the law was 
delivered, for all practical purposes, to its worst enemies, the food and 
chemical manufacturers. The debilitation of the Food Act continued until, 
by the Thirties, the American people had no serious protection. The Food 
Act of those days was mainly directed against a few limited frauds, based 
on meagre definitions, obsolete standards and ill-conceived requirements. 
The law did not require pre-testing of drugs and cosmetics, still less foods; 
it placed the entire burden of evidence on the government, which could not 
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act against a manufacturer until after a product was marketed. Finally, 
in 1938, a national uproar arose when over 100 people were killed by a 
product that contained diethylene glycol as a drug solvent. Congress 
hastily enacted a new drug regulation which requires pre-testing and 
Federal approval for all pharmaceuticals. But no such requirements, how- 
ever, were established for food. So far as its basic staples are concerned, 
the American people are still living under a law that is as bad as, if not a 
few degrees worse than, the original Food Act passed nearly half a century 
ago. 

Controls on insecticides are just as pathetic. An insecticide manufacturer 
must register his product with the Secretary of Agriculture, and he must 
also supply the Secretary with a description of the tests made and results 
obtained. But this is a purely meaningless gesture. If the Secretary is not 
satisfied with the data, the manufacturer can still have his poison registered 
“under protest”, after which it can be sold for public use. Moreover, while 
the Food and Drug Administration can set tolerances on residues, it some- 
times clashes with more “liberal” policies by other agencies. As the reader 
already knows, the Food and Drug Administration justifiably views the 
use of selenium as a hazard, but the Production and Marketing Administra- 
tion of the Department of Agriculture does not think badly of the poison. 
Thus while an agent from the Department of Agriculture observes that his 
agency plans to register this poison, the Food and Drug Administration 
has refused to acknowledge the safety of selenium by establishing residue 
tolerances for it. In addition to drugs and insecticides, the Federal govern- 
ment only requires the registration of coal-tar dyes and chemical substances 
used within the scope of the Federal Meat Inspection Act. Although the 
last two are scrupulously enforced, they comprise a very small percentage 
of the chemical additives to food. 

To complete this description of the Federal Food and Drug Act comedy, 
it must be emphasized that all Federal food, drug, cosmetic and insecticide 
laws apply only to products in inter-State commerce. If any of these 
products do not cross State lines, Federal laws simply do not apply. The 
only protection which the public has from foods that move in intra-state 
commerce are state laws, some of which are superior in certain ways to the 
Federal laws, but most of which are sheer monstrosities. A brief review of 
State pesticide legislation may serve as an example for the rest. As late as 
1952, eight States simply had no laws controlling pesticides. The miserable 
pesticide law of Illinois was confined to Paris Green only and that of 
Massachusetts to DDT. Neither of these States had registration provisions. 
Connecticut and New York had pesticide laws, but did not require regis- 
tration; and the Connecticut law was confined to insecticides and fungi- 
cides. New York and Illinois, let us not forget, have the two largest cities 
in the United States (New York and Chicago), which means that much of 
the food grown in these States is consumed locally and never comes under 
the jurisdiction of Federal laws. This situation, if it continues to exist (and 
it probably will), is simply astonishing and points up the outrageous 
neglect of public welfare in major centers throughout the country. 

Nor has the Federal government moved with much dispatch. The Delaney 
Committee issued its food law recommendations on 30th June, 1952. Aside 
‘from a reorganization of the Federal Security Agency into the Department 
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of Health, Education and Welfare, only the most perfunctory changes were 
made during the following year. To judge the calibre of this legislation, it 
is enough to note that on 5th August, 1953, Congress amended the Food 
and Drug Act in order to identify aureomycin as chlortetracycline; on 
7th August, it authorized factory inspection of food and drug establish- 
ments; on 15th April, 1954, it simplified the procedures governing the 
establishment of food standards. In short, for two full years not a single 
law was passed on pre-testing of chemical additives or proper labeling. 

Two Bills, however, were proposed as a result of the Delaney Commit- 
tee’s hearings — H.R. 7125 on pesticides by the worthy Rep. Miller, and 
H.R. 8418 by Representative O’Hara. Mr. Miller’s Bill not only fell far 
short of anything to be hoped for from the committee’s recommendation, 
but has been severely criticized by a number of physicians and writers who 
favor a stronger Food and Drug law. On 18th August, 1953, the American 
columnist Drew Pearson gave the Miller Bill national attention by severely 
denouncing it as follows: “One of the many things vitally affecting the 
public which didn’t leak out during the late lamented Congress was a 
hassle over fruit spray which one prominent doctor [Dr. Mobbs] warned 
may be slowly poisoning the American people. . . . Testifying before the 
House Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Dr. Mobbs appealed 
to the Congressmen to put teeth in the laws regulating pesticides and 
insecticides. 

“Instead of doing so, the committee boosted a bill, introduced by GOP 
Rep. A. L. Miller of Nebraska and endorsed by the insecticide companies, 
that would leave it up to the manufacturers to test their own pest killers 
and submit their findings to the government. Following this, the Food and 
Drug Administration would be given sixty days to decide on the basis of 
the manufacturers’ own report, how strong a dose could be sold to the 
public. 

“This bill brought this warning from Food and Drug Commissioner 
Charles Crawford: ‘irresponsible operators might submit the sketchiest 
and most inadequate toxicological data’. Yet the government would be 
forced to fix the dosage, Crawford said, and issue it ‘within the rather brief 
time limit prescribed’.” 

On reading the bill, I would judge that what Miller seems to have done 
is to force the Secretary of Health, Education and Welfare to issue a 
tolerance regulation or exempt a pesticide from a tolerance within ninety 
days after the Secretary of Agriculture certified the usefulness of a pesticide. 
Where doubts exist, an advisory committee would probably be given sixty 
days to make a recommendation for residue tolerances and another thirty 
days “if the advisory committee deems this necessary”. This in indeed 
absurdly short and the information required from the manufacturer is 
much too general, assuming any data is supplied at all. The kind of protest 
exercised by the Food and Drug Administration against selenium is thus 
elbowed out of the picture — and this, we are supposed to believe, in the 
interests of the public! Mr. Miller’s Bill passed the House of Representa- 
tives on 5th April, 1954, and was sent to the Senate Committee on Labor 
and Welfare under the sponsorship of Senator Aiken. There, too, it met 
with strong criticism from Drs. Martin and Mobbs, who according to a 
United Press dispatch of 23rd June, 1954, “urged the Subcommittee, -a 
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panel of the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, to tighten up 
. . « [the bill]’. The dispatch notes that “Spokesmen for the Agricultural 
Chemical Industry, the National Grange, the Farm Bureau Federation, 
and the United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association endorsed the House- 
approved bill”. The Bill passed the Committee; it has still to pass the 
Senate at this writing. The O’Hara Bill which feebly attempts to control 
chemical additives to food is still languishing in the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. To sum up: If the Delaney Commit- 
tee’s recommendations were pitiful, its practical results were wretched in 
almost every respect. The Committee might never have bothered to conduct 
its hearings for all the effect it has had. 

It is important to enact legislation against toxic substances in food, but 
it is still more important to learn from the experiences of the Delaney 
committee. For years very able people have criticized the agricultural and 
food processing systems in Europe and America, forcefully pointing up 
dangers to the soil, to the ecological situation and to human health. 
Organiculturists have won many disciples to their cause, but they have not 
arrested the trend toward synthetic food.-To the contrary, the years 
following the Second World War (years during which public sentiment 
against chemicals in food has grown considerably) have seen more additives 
than at any time in the past. The vast majority of urban dwellers simply 
do not have access to organic, pure food; they obviously cannot follow the 
practice of one Hollywood motion picture star who reportedly spends £20 
a week on transportation expenses to have organically-grown food flown 
to her from all parts of the country. Nor can the bulk of American farmers 
return to organic methods of cultivation as long as they must compete with 
a factory system of agriculture. As long as the aim of agriculture is profit, 
monoculture will spread, and with monoculture will come chemical fer- 
tilizers, herbicides, and insecticides. As long as production is based on 
competition, chemical rubbish will be introduced into food. As long as 
cities are separated from the countryside, as long as the division of labor 
is deepened and centralization grows — reducing all human activity to 
the most absurdly fractured and detailed labor — food will necessarily 
include deleterious chemicals to meet problems of storage, transportation 
and mass manufacture — not to mention profit. Chemicals in food will 
not be eliminated by a new Food and Drug law. 

The only serious way of eliminating chemicals in food is to remove the 
causes of such practices — the senseless, meaningless social system that 
concentrates millions in cities, that compels each to struggle competitively 
and blindly with the other, that makes profit the goal of all endeavor. 
We cannot go back to older agrarian social forms, but we certainly can go 
forward. For the first time in history technology has advanced to a point 
where it can supply abundance for all. Humanity can now turn the means 
it has at hand to the service of a rational society, to a society based on use 
instead of profit, on co-operation instead of competition, on reason instead 
of demoniacal blindness. We can decentralize our huge cities, forming 
smaller well-balanced communities that will bring agriculture and industry 
into accord. We can expand the human horizon by rotating labor in field 
and factory, overcoming the destructive antagonism that now exists between 
man and nature. These communities will produce goods solely to meet 
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human needs and promote man’s welfare, opening magnificent vistas for 
individual and social development. We have only to release these enormous 
material forces, which are being distorted by our present-day social 
relations into military production, coercion and, now, the hydrogen bomb 
— that monstrous force which threatens to pollute the air and sea with 
deadly radioactive particles and will certainly annihilate life on this planet 
if our competitive society continues to exist.’ A rational way of life not 
only must be found but at last, after thousands of years of human effort, 
can be found — one free of all coercion, democratic in content not only 
in form, pregnant with enormous possibilities. With the achievement of 
this “utopia” of reason, the new community will restore to the land the 
organic matter it now deposits in the sea; it will work with nature instead 
of against her; it will render man a harmonious element in the ecological 
situation, bringing society into equilibrium with the biological environment. 
As the results of the Delaney Committee indicate, any other approach will 
only mean that organiculturists will powder rashes instead of curing the 
disease. The example of a few experimental farms here and there will not 
do; recipes for healthful living and diet are hopelessly inadequate for 
millions of people who are too poor to buy organic foodstuffs, who can 
seldom leave choking cities for a breath of fresh air in the countryside 
miles away; organic fertilizer cannot be employed by the farming popula- 
tion when nearby commercial farms ostensibly can mass manufacture food 
with superphosphates, albeit with disastrous effects on the land. We must 
reach directly into the heart of the matter — the whole arrangement of 
life itself as it exists to-day — and work with real social forces for a 
change, or else cease pretending that we are doing anything. 


June, 1954. 


Thomas Titmus 


THE MIDOLINEAN REVOLUTION, or 
THE VISION OF UNCLE SAM 


Timeo Americanos et dona ferentes 


I+ is many years now that Europe has been in a state of continuous 
crisis. Conference after conference has been held, politicians have talked, 
people have discussed. Plan after plan has taken nebulous shape — Little 
Europe, Benelux, G.A.T.T., N.A.T.O., O.E.E.C., E.D.C., X.Y.Z., etc. — 
been acclaimed by more conferences, more politicians, know-alls and all 


*The terrible danger to human health created by experiments with hydrogen 
bombs in the Marshall Islands can hardly be over-estimated. The press has con- 
cealed most of the facts, but the truth can now be acquired from a comprehensive 
survey of little-known data in an article entitled Experiment in Annihilation in 
number 20 of Contemporary Issues. This remarkable article will also be available 
to German readers in a forthcoming number of Dinge der Zeit. 
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manner of highly-placed ignoramuses as the solution only to fade away 
leaving behind a few more wracks, a new bureaucratic segment and maybe 
anew. . . building! 

How many foolish hopes have been dashed, how many illusions shattered, 
masterpieces inspired by new prospects left unfinished! What dash, 
bravura, wasted! That reader you may work out for yourself if you want 
to. I have other fish to fry and am, in any case, neither dashed nor shat- 
tered. The reason is this: for anyone who keeps his eyes open, it soon 
becomes evident that there is only one plan that counts, a plan, by the way, 
of which the European crisis is an integral part. This one takes in all those 
mentioned (and many more!) for as long as these last; when they miscarry 
or are fulfilled (often their miscarrying is their fulfilment), it goes on; it is 
not a blueprint so much as an overall strategic goal but is for that reason 
more generally effective, elastic, accommodating to circumstances, within 
certain limits of course. Its authors in this case have understood the benefits 
of modesty — so far they have never fully revealed their Grand Crusade, 
certainly not to the public which, seeing only fragments, is thrown into 
confusion, perturbed, worried, and needlessly suffers. For, if the truth were 
generally known (here is the Achilles heel of the Plan, the mentioned limit 
of its effectiveness), there would be no more anxiety, idle speculation, waste- 
ful chatter: All, also many politicians, would at once put their shoulder to 
the wheel and . . . frustrate the Planners, and with one tempestuous surge 
of human reason begin to order things according to their own desires. 

It is my happy task to help unveil the mists in which the Grand Design 
is presently deliberately unfolded. : 

Whose Design you ask? Well, I shall tell you. Who alone, reader, has 
Brains, Brawn and many Greenbacks? Who alone is “under God the 
mightiest spiritual force on earth”? Who alone has bigger and better 
Presidents who moreover “know something of the solemn responsibility of 
leading a crusade”? Who. . . but you have guessed already. Of course, it 
is the one and only. . . U.S.A.! 

And so, avanti, let us to Italy not charioted alas by Bacchus and his fiery 
pards, but on our sober water-wingg. This is to emphasize, what follows is 
deadly serious or if you prefer seriously deadly: empoverished Italy 
already threatens, O miserable age! , to divorce Bacchus. But why to Italy? 
Be patient, you will see. One more word. Remember the advice of Anatole 
France: “A great action . . . is made up of a multitude of small ones; the 
most majestic whole is composed of thousand minute details. Let us neglect 
nothing.” 

* 


Picture to yourself, dear reader, in Italy, a CHAMBERMAID who 
“Finds Herself Center of U.S. Aid Program”. Accept also the fact that this 
Signorina Midolini (for so the chambermaid is called) was found by some 
American investigators to be vastly more efficient than most maids at the 
Villa dei Pini where she worked. It appears she had eliminated a whole 
range of time-wasting motions (instinctively . . . a genius!) and, but for 
the fact that even so her labours left much to be desired, might almost have 
been an Italian version of that paragon of domestic helps, a miscellaneous 
assortment of American mechanical gadgets, viz., washing machine, vacuum 
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cleaner with attachments for every conceivable (and inconceivable!) pur- 
poses, floor polisher, garbage incinerator and so forth. ... And all, 
mirabile dictu, without being herself in most respects . . . mechanized! * 

The following at once suggests itself: why on earth should Italians waste 
precious time, money, labour and materials in manufacturing mechanical 
cleaners when they have at hand substitutes which, with a certain amount 
of polishing up, are in almost all respects as good? If production of such 
gadgets stopped (the mechanical ones I mean), the idle factories, the 
materials released, could be used for more necessary things, particularly for 
the defence of the Western, Democratic, Way of Life to which Italy is 
at present contributing so little. As Italy became in this way more self- 
sufficient, so dependence on the U.S. would be lessened. The U.S. in turn 
could then gradually stop military aid, cut taxes, lower the budget, sack 
half the administration, refuse contracts to General Motors, etc. . . . in 
short lighten the burden on the American taxpayer. Seen rationally like this 
it is very simple and there is no reason whatsoever why the Grand Design 
should be limited either to the production of efficient chambermaids or to 
Italy. Nor naturally does Uncle Sam intend that it should be, for we read: 
“The United States is making no secret here of its hopes that the simple 
ideas demonstrated in Miss Midolini’s case may serve just as well to heip 
Europe as a great share of costly equipment and technical training work has 
done in the recent past”. 

Nevertheless Miss Midolini is, if I may so put it, the seed which having 
flowered will in due course transform the rest of the Continent. It is con- 
sequently essential to examine in detail the workings of the project in her 
case. From there one can generalize to include in the first instance, all 
Italian chambermaids, then all European chambermaids, and, by a comfort- 
able and easy progression, slowly include all trades, arts, crafts and profes- 
sions until a complete transformation will have taken place simply by 
applying “new American ideas on increasing worker efficiency . . . (which) 

. . can boost wages and production and lower prices with no extra cost or 
effort”. 

A Midolinicentric Europe! That, to give it its name, is what Uncle Sam 
has set his avuncular heart on. He intends it to be, in every sense of the 
word, a smashing success to the ultimate achievement of which he will 
devote all his energies. Regardless of all setbacks, appearances, etc., the 
slogan is: Eppur si muovel 


* 


As mentioned, Midolini’s performance can be improved — she is after 
all an auto-didact in the matter of time-and-motion studies, and her outlook 
is correspondingly limited. The following are the improvements which 
students (of “know-how’”) under the guidance of Rob Roy Gregg, formerly 


* We can even neglect those portions of the Signorina’s anatomy which strictly 
speaking ought to be called mechanized, scilicet heart, lungs, part of the nervous 
system, because of their primitive construction and consequent unavoidable 
defects. And in that way we get one of those remarkable and essentially dialectical 
results so common in for instance Russia, a machine'that . . . is not a machine! 
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of the Fuller Brush Company, and James L. Hockenberry, formerly of the 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction, listed: 

“Miss Midolini . . . lost substantial quantities of time and energy by darting 
back and forth across rooms and from one room to another as she thought of 
chores. She would pile sheets on a bed, walk to the window to tend the blinds, 
turn back across the room to pick up dropped pajamas, and then start making 
the bed, encumbered by the sheet pile. She might then interrupt this task to 
wash out the sink in Mr. MacPhail’s room and some time later tackle the large 
room in which Mr. Hockenberry and two others shared quarters. 

“Miss Midolini . . . should have followed the work at the blinds by finishing 
all the other chores in that corner before going ta any other. The bed should 
not have been encumbered prior to making it. The laundry which did the 
sheets should be told to fold them each time the same way, so that Miss 
Midolini would know just what to expect as she rolled them out... . 

“Mr. Hockenberry’s room should have been done before Mr. MacPhail’s. 
There were three in Mr. Hockenberry’s room and so it was the likeliest to be 
needed first. . . . Mr. MacPhail’s room should have been left for later because 
he was in Paris for that day and there was no likelihood anyone else would 
require it. 

“Miss Midolini’s technique with pajamas came in for a word of criticism, 
too. She pressed them under the pillows without folding them. Especially in the 
case of women’s silk things that sort of treatment would guarantee unpleasant 
rumpling. ... 

“The chambermaid’s technique with shoes brought other criticisms. She held 
them in her hand to brush them. By mounting them on a fixed stand and 
getting a second brush both hands could be used at once, thus completing the 
job done almost twice as fast with little, if any, more effort. 

“Miss Midolini’s dusting habits also were criticized, Doing the dusting half- 
way through the chores instead of at the end just ‘spread the dirt around’. 

“The observations did not mean Miss Midolini was not an earnest and, com- 
paratively speaking, fine worker, but ten hours of instruction could increase her 
productivity from 50 to 150 per cent. Mr. Hockenberry and Mr. Gregg agreed.” 


(New York Herald Tribune.) 

There we have it. Deep thought has convinced me that Messrs. Hocken- 
berry and Gregg are altogether too optimistic in imagining that ten hours’ 
instruction will solve the problem of Miss Midolini’s comparative 
inefficiency. They forget: there are centuries of inertia to overcome, 
traditions in Italy of joie de vivre — even among chambermaids — that 
induce a lackadaisicalness fatal to economy and systematic labour; besides 
that there is the well-known employer-worker psychology and so on. Ten 
hours! No by God, ten years of effort, unremitting instruction, vigilance 
coupled with incentives and naturally disincentives (scilicet, rewards and 
punishments) . . . that is what is needed and will, in the end, do the trick. 
It is on this basis, with this perspective, that the Grand Crusade will by 
experience come to be organized in due course. To give Europeans a fore- 
taste of the marvellous perspective that opens before them when they will 
be able with little, if any, extra effort, to produce twice or three times as 
much as before, I now proceed to work out the scheme in all its essential 
aspects. 


* 


The first task is to reduce the movements to the minimum number 
compatible with efficiency and reduced costs. 

The scene is MacPhail’s room. Hockenberry and Gregg are “rational- 
izing” the cleaning process. 
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Hockenberry: Say, how many steps does that dame need from corner to 
corner? . . . What are you taking such short ones for? She ain’t at a 
mannequin parade. . . Fifteen. No that’s too many. I bet I can do it in 
twelve. . . Yeah?! So if I do it in twelve, you'll do it in eleven? Well, 
come on, try. . . Well, whaddayou know, he did it! O.K. eleven steps 
from corner to corner it is. Now let’s time it. . . Don’t be a stupid. She’s 
a healthy dame; she can run can’t she ... O.K. eight-and-a-half 
seconds. .. . 

After some time, most of the operations have been timed and system- 
atized. 

Hockenberry: Well, now, seems the whole thing takes eleven minutes, 
forty-three seconds . . . Yeah, I timed her; just over half-an-hour . . . 
What are you talking about she might want to blow her nose? She can’t 
do that, it upsets the routine . . . O.K. be sentimental if you want to 
. . . Sneeze and blow your nose . . . six seconds . . . Well, you don’t 
have to wipe your nose so long; it’s bad for the skin . . . Make it five 
seconds, Good, eleven, forty-eight . . . Now let me see, she comes in 
through the door, and goes straight to the window . . . (he is lost in 
heavy thinking) . . . No. That means she has the basin on her left, and 
the chest of drawers on her right. If she starts at the window she has to 
go to the one, cross the window to go to the other. . . . She starts with 
the basin . . . then she passes and does the window . . . then she goes 
to the chest of drawers . . . What’s that? She has to open the blinds 

. . well that’s O.K. . . . She just has to stretch out her right hand in 
passing as she walks to the basin . . . Now from the chest of drawers 
she turns to the bed. . . . 

When the whole thing is completed, Hockenberry naturally wants to 
time it again to make sure. 

Hockenberry: Twelve minutes dead? That’s twelve seconds more than 
before . . . Does it matter! Look, don’t be a dope, work it out statistic- 
tally: she works eight hours; at 12 mins. a room she can do 40 rooms. If 
she saves 12 seconds on every room, she’s gotten 8 mins. extra every eight 
hours. In three days she’s saved 24 mins., so she can do two more rooms. 
In a year she cleans 200 more rooms . . . Whaddaya mean, maybe there 
aren’t 200 more rooms. . . Then we'll build ’em . . . Sure, sure, you’re 
puffed doing it in 12 mins. Are you a chambermaid? . . . These babies 
are tough; they can run around all day and go nights on the streets and 
collar a couple of nice unsuspecting American boys . . . eleven minutes, 
forty eight . . . Check? 


* 


So far, so good. The Midolini is theoretically speeded up. Now comes the 
difficulty: how to apply the lessons which have cost Messrs. Hockenberry 
and Gregg so much time and effort — not to mention the luckless 
American taxpayer; after all somebody has to put up the money for these 
“social scientists” who for their part put up at the Villa dei Pini, one of the 
most exclusive hotels around Rome. 

There is no question but that what follows, though it looks so simple 
and self-evident, will in practice be the outcome of much trial and error on 
the part of Uncle Sam. Nevertheless, we, dear reader, can spare ourselves 
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the empiricism and at once attack the essence of the matter: 

Midolini — hereinafter, for the sake of economy and system, designated 
by the reference number of her F.B.I. dossier, viz., 12X/PP/Chamber/ 
vaP/ 14250063Z/B — must be watched, clocked with a stop-watch, every 
minute of the working day until she has really absorbed the routine to the 
degree that she has become, just, well, automatic, like a machine. How long 
that will take cannot be foretold. Experience will show what is the mini- 
mum period required, and from that it will be possible to tell, in the 
training of other - - - -/PP/Chamber/- - -/ 14250063Z/B’s (numbers and 
places of work not yet allocated) whether there is slacking. 

Supervisors will have to come from the U.S. (where there is fortunately 
some “slack” in the labour position) until Europeans in sufficient numbers 
have been trained which may not be for a long time. Each one will have to 
have a clerk/shorthand-typist (also American) to take down comments and 
notes. As supervisors will need time to work over their notes, reflect on 
ways of improvement, it will be best if there is one supervisor and clerk to 
every room in the middle of which, to facilitate exact observation of every 
move made by the 12X/PP/Chamber/VdP/14250063Z/B (after this I’m 
using Midolini again — after all, system is all very well, but I haven't 
got a clerk/shorthand-typist to type this out for me), there must be a swivel 
chair. 

As an incentive to learning, Midolini will be paid by the movement-in-a- 
given-time, say, for argument’s sake, fifty centesimi. For every second she 
cuts down, an extra soldo. Conversely, for every second over the standard 
time, she loses fifty centesimi. The supervisor at the end of each room- 
cleaning will draw up an account (special forms will be provided), all 
accounts to be brought together at the end of the day and consolidated. To 
give a purely hypothetical example: 

July 4th (independence Day, as it happens): 
No. of movements, 4,000 @ 50 centesimi eo ol. ae 
Additions for fast time 2 


Deductions for slow time ... ie a . na 1,684 


TOTAL ... dt 318. 


The balance to be carried forward to the next day. If, as may happen, there 
is a negative balance, the next day’s totals to be adjusted accordingly. At 
the end of each week gross earnings are clearly shown, and after deduction 
of taxes, social insurance and other charges in accordance with Italian 
law, the balance can be handed over to the, in this instance, Midolini. It 
will be seen that the amount of wages actually received by her depends in 
practice entirely upon herself. With a little extra effort, if any, — i.e. 
supposing she cleans rooms in 11 mins. 40 — she can make up to, roughly, 
96 lire extra per week. If, conversely, she is lazy, then she cannot blame 
anyone but herself if she owes money at the end of the week.* 
* 


* Italians of course will insist that the standard time is too low to allow for any 
extras and that, on the contrary, it will be almost impossible to avoid substantial 
deductions. Yet the standard time, for all improvements, compares very unfavour- 
ably with that in the U.S. where the National Association of Chambermaids’,’ 
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The problem of training is simplicity itself so long as only one chamber- 
maid is involved. But when all Italian maids are brought into the scheme, 
it will obviously not be possible to proceed on exactly the same lines, for 
this will entail a dispersal of effort, a multiplication of supervisors, and, 
as important, will not allow for the free play of healthy competition which, 
as is well known, often produces just that little extra effort that spells 
success. The “logic” of the circumstances dictates the following reorganiza- 
tion: 

Italy will be divided into, say, twenty areas, each with a hostel for 
students and maids who have graduated. (Assuming the average working- 
life of a maid to be fifteen to twenty years, the turnover need not be so 
rapid as to cause overcrowding; and if temporarily some overcrowding 
should develop, well, with a little bit of give and take all round things will 
soon smooth themselves out.) As after a day’s work the maids can’t really 
be expected to do a thorough job of cleaning out their quarters, it would be 
preferable to have the minimum of equipment compatible both with a 
reasonable standard of comfort and economy of cleaning. E.g., concrete 
floors are easier to kéep clean and more hygienic, being less liable to infes- 
tation by parasites than wooden ones; the smaller the rooms, within 
reason, the less work needed to keep them clean; mattresses are apt to 
become breeding-grounds for lice, so it might be preferable to have concrete 
bunks* which are also in many respects healthier (the Chinese for instance 
are a very hardy race and their stamina can to a considerable degree be 
attributed to the fact that they sleep on brick slabs). In the interests of 
general tidiness, the maids must be dissuaded from having too many 
personal belongings. They will readily agree to this if it is pointed out to 
them that the less they have, the less time they need spend on laundry, 
mending and similar irritating chores, and so will have more leisure to 
develop themselves in other more profitable cultural directions. (Besides, 
they can put the money thus saved in Government bonds, so helping the 
country and saving a tidy bit for when they retire.) 

The advantages of these communal arrangements are too numerous to 
describe in detail: catering becomes simplified and the maids are relieved 
of the trivial task of cooking for themselves after a hard day’s work (which 
means they will in most cases eat scientifically balanced meals and not just 
anything they fancy at any odd time — the saying “A bit of what you 
fancy does you good” is, I mention it en passant, mere ignorant pettishness, 
and an excuse for anti-social behaviour given by people who just love to 
be défficult). There will also be opportunities for meeting people from other 
parts of the country which will help to break down local prejudices, broaden 
the mind, etc., etc. 


As far as work is concerned, here too there are obvious benefits both for 


* The same argument applies to wooden bunks as to wooden floors. 





Dusters’, Moppers’ & Garbage Collectors’ Brotherhoods has published statistical 
data showing that the average time taken is 8 mins, 214. Though Hockenberry 
and Gregg’s standard time will probably be accepted by officials of the State 
Department, it must be admitted that they were emotionally biased in favour of 
Italian laziness in setting it so high. Nevertheless allegations by Senator McFarty, 
of Communist influence, will have to be discounted until Midolini has been 
thoroughly screened. 
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worker and employer which will also lead to a change in employer-worker 
psychology so much needed in Europe to-day if productivity is to be acti- 
vated. Maids need never worry lest they be late for work as they will be 
woken up in good time and go to their place of work together in the care 
of their supervisors who really stand to them in loco parentis. Hotel- 
keepers need never be thrown into a panic at the non-appearance of a maid. 

However, as training and work will for a long time be one and the same 
thing, it is advisable that the separate establishments in any locality be 
concentrated into one large unit (with great economies in running-costs — 
the many small establishments really belonging to a time when rationaliza- 
tion did not exist and have little to commend in a planned society), with, 
possibly, the previous owners as managers since they have the experience 
and knowledge and can see the thing as a whole which cannot be expected 
from a maid whose outlook tends to be limited to her own particular 
specialization. Not to be overlooked is the advantage that since these large 
central hotels will have to be built (with American capital probably) the 
rooms can be tailored exactly to the standard times worked out for the 
various grades, thus cutting out the bewildering assortment of shapes and 
sizes that makes scientific cleaning almost impossible.* 


* 


Not to go into further detail: it will be seen at once that the whole Plan 
outlined here in the broadest generality, is in every way of a piece with the 
progressive development of society in the direction of the Welfare State. 
There will be full employment, communal living in the classical (scilicet: 
Spartan) tradition so favoured by Eisenhower, etc. In short, the STATE — 
I take it for granted that everyone understands that so vast and ambitious 
a “social project” cannot be left to the undisciplined rapacity of private 
enterprise, but must be under public (sic!) control — will guarantee to 
every maid the benefits, some of which we have briefly touched upon, of 
being bound up in a Planned Society, or to put it differently, “know- 
howed” into American Democracy and the Western Spiritual (cultural) 
heritage. 

What a glorious future for Europe! Imagine the day when not only every 
- - -/PP/Chamber/- - -/14250063Z/B, but also every - - -/CK/Fitter/- - - 
/32941552L/K, every - - -/DY/Doctor/- - -/239141071/E, every - - -/DD/ 
Schoolchild/- - -/14233358P/J, F or M (as the case may be) — in short, 
as I said before, imagine the day when all the trades, arts, crafts and 
professions of Europe are finally PLANNED as well (everything under the 
solicitous care of the - - -/FBI/G Man/- - -/14131161K/A): then indeed 
will Uncle Sam’s Grand Crusade have triumphed and the millenium have 
been ushered in. Not to neglect its Christian side, is it not specifically 
written: the poor shall inherit the Kingdom of Heaven? Well, what could 


* A point to remember: for the convenience of the guests, hotels will have to 
be as near the centre of the area-headquarter-towns as possible. In the circum- 
stances, it is highly unlikely that a suitable site for the maids’ hostel will be found 
in the vicinity, so that the maids may have a short — in exceptional circum- 
stances a long — journey to work. But as the saying goes: mens sana in corpore 
sano. A walk to and from work is to be recommended as the exercise greatly 
assists in keeping maids fit and active and, so to speak, on their toes when 
working. 
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be more in accord with the spirit of Christianity, what more practical 
demonstration of knowledge of the responsibilities of leading a crusade 
than to set oneself the goal of guaranteeing that humanity as a whole shall 
enter into its inheritance? 

No matter what anyone says, no matter what blandishments the Com- 
munists produce, Uncle will, insofar as it with him lies, allow no wedge to 
be driven between America and ourselves, and insist on helping us to build- 
up and defend our free institutions. 


* 


Well, dear reader, now you know how “know-how” is going to save the 
world. I see that you’re a bit unhappy. Perhaps it reminds you of some- 
thing? To be sure, you’ve seen it all before. It is the Russian slave state, 
or Stalinist paradise in parvo: that is what the case of Signorina Midolini 
represents. It is a demonstration that Stalinism and present-day Western 
Democracy under American domination will approach a point at which 
their inner identity is made manifest in universal slavery if real democratic 
counterforces (also in America) do not intervene. 

I cannot help it, dear reader, I must end this with fervour. 

So: 

Heed then America this mandamus: 
Stick your “know-how” up your anus. 
May it cause you constipation, 
Worry, trouble, aggravation, 

May it cause you gross inflation 
Without benefit of eructation. 

May it by gradual inspissation 
Produce a loathsome fermentation, 

A cancerous degeneration, 

More, a chancrous suppuration 

(With super-added titubation), 

Until, the World in joyful acclamation, 
Bells a-ringing, celebration, 

At last mortification 

Cause complete disintegration. 


In a word: F-ck off! Stew in your “know-how”! 
And — one last heart-felt wish — please God may you choke in it! 


And on the other side of the curtain 


Vienna, May 19.—The Hungarian trade union newspaper Nepszava 
complained to-day that a cinema operator who wanted to “overfulfil his’ 
production plan” ran a two-hour feature in seventy minutes. In future, 
the paper said, it would be sufficient for people to buy a ticket and save 
themselves the trouble of sitting there.—Reuter. 
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U.S. IMMIGRATION AUTHORITIES vs. A KENYA STUDENT 


bx 1950, Reuel Mugo Gatheru, a bright young student from Kenya, 
British East Africa, first set foot on American soil. He came with a visitor’s 
visa in his pocket which he soon exchanged for a student’s visa. He then 
settled to work and studied long and hard and very well. People were very 
kind to him, which was fortunate, for he did not have much money. 
Through various people who became interested in him, he was able to 
obtain scholarships at Roosevelt College in Chicago, Bethune-Cookman 
College in Florida and lastly at Lincoln University in Pennsylvania where 
he has just completed his B.A. degree in History, Political Science and 
Economics. He is most fortunate that he was ever able to obtain that 
degree, for Mugo has, in the last two years of his four-year stay here in the 
United States, undergone one of the most humiliating and frustrating 
experiences that can befall a foreigner alone in a strange country. He has 
been bitterly embroiled with the U.S. Immigration Authorities who have 
been trying (though to date, unsuccessfully) to deport him. 

What is behind all this? In all the two long years of this rather unevenly 
matched battle, Immigration has not once deigned to inform either Mugo 
or his legal counsel of any concrete reason, to say nothing of proof, behind 
their action. In order to get an idea of what may be the true facts behind 
this case, we must move back a few years to a time when Mugo was still 
studying and working in Kenya. 

Mugo Gatheru was born of poor farming people in Kenya, and is a 
native Kikuyu. The most his parents ever dared hope for him in the way 
of a career was that someday he might aspire to the position of a Post- 
Master. With much luck and fortitude they managed to put him through 
school . . . even though he was eleven years of age before he ever set foot 
inside a classroom. To their great pride, he managed to complete his secon- 
dary education, and in February, 1945, Mugo was accepted into the Nairobi 
Medical Training School to be trained, first as a laboratory assistant, and 
later as a laboratory technician. He remained in the training school for 
two and one half years, but never completed his course there, for during 
that time things happened that were to change all his former plans. While 
at the training center, he had begun to look around him, and had become 
more aware than previously of the burning injustices of colonial rule in 
Kenya . . . and the disparity of white settler supremacy in a country where 
the population is almost totally African. The great desire came upon him to 
speak up about all the stupidity, brutality, conniving and cheating that had 
bludgeoned his people into subjugation for so long. Since the only way to 
speak up and be heard by many people is to write and have your writings 
published, that is exactly what he did. He wrote mainly “Letters to the 
Editor” at first. These were duly published by the East African Standard, 
the Kenya Weekly News and Baraza .. . three solid, Conservative, pro- 
settler papers, as amusing examples of a typical African “agitator’s” tactics. 
But some people were not amused. Others became highly interested. Durin 
his last year at the government training school, he was approached sever: 
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times by representatives of the Kenya African Union . . . the same Kenya 
Airican Union that was headed by Jomo Kenyatta, is to-day out-lawed and 
has several prominent former members on the present Kenya Legislative 
Council and in the Governor’s Cabinet. They urged him to abandon the 
training school and come to work for them. It was apparent that he was far 
more interested in the growing social and economic issues of the day than 
in becoming an obscure laboratory technician without a voice to raise in 
his own people’s defense . . . for voiceless he must forever be as long as 
he remained in a government position. He had already been “spoken to” 
several times about his incendiary “Letters” by the Senior Medical Officer, 
and warned that they must discontinue. The employment offered by the 
Kenya African Union as an associate editor on the staff of their official 
organ, the African Voice, would allow him as much freedom of commentary 
as possible. He liked the government training school very much, and had 
many friends there, but he saw in the offer of the Kenya African Union 
an opportunity to help his suppressed people in a way he had not dreamed 
possible before. He worked with the Kenya African Union for a little over 
a year and became the proud author of many, many editorials of quite the 
same flavour as his early “Letters”. The Africans loved him. The white 
settlers quite frankly hated him. We must not forget that among many of 
these white settlers and their sympathizers can be numbered government 
officials both major and minor, plus other folk of influence both within the 
colony and abroad. He quit his job with the Kenya Africa Union in 1948. 
He had never become a member of the organization, although he had 
worked faithfully for it while in its employ. 

One of the things that he had thought about from time to time was to go 
and visit the United States someday, if he ever got the chance. Perhaps he 
might even study there! He finally, through correspondence, managed to 
secure a scholarship with Roosevelt College in Chicago, Illinois. The oppor- 
tunity to study in the United States was as good as realized, so it was with 
great hope that he visited the American Consulate in Nairobi and inquired 
as to the possibility of acquiring a visa for the United States. They replied 
that it was quite all right with them, but that one of the requisites of 
issuing a visa to a Kenyan for the U.S. was a signed and sealed Police 
Certificate affirming (or not) the desirability of the individual in question 
to travel abroad. He applied for the Police Certificate, certain of success, 
for he had never been arrested or convicted of any crime in Kenya Colony. 
One thing, however, which was part and parcel with the Police Certificate 
was Political Clearance. Now it was that those who felt themselves injured 
either personally or as a class by Mugo’s former frank published commen- 
tary on the white rule of the Colony had their partial revenge. They refused 
to grant Political Clearance. The visa was never even applied for. There 
was, however, no need for political clearance . . . or indeed, clearance of 
any kind, to travel within the British Empire itself. Until a better oppor- 
tunity presented itself, Mugo decided to go to India, St. Joseph’s High 
School, Allahabad, to study for the Senior Cambridge Certificate .. . 
somewhat similar to Junior College in the United States. He still desired 
higher education, and Makerere College in Uganda did not appeal to him 
either from the point of curricula or advancement . . . for at that time 
Makerere College did not have the power to grant degrees, as it does 
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to-day. Mugo decided, therefore, to go to England and try to obtain a 
degree in either law or education. All this time his mother and other 
friends of the family had been helping him financially as best they could. 
It was difficult for them, for none of them were rich, and his mother was 
forced to sell much of the family land to aid in the furthering of his 
education. It was when he got to England that he discovered just how 
difficult it had been for them. There was practically nothing left to send 
him for either tuition or living expenses. He then faced the difficulty of 
obtaining a scholarship in England. The worry of how to pay for courses 
and eat at the same time haunted him, for in England a scholar is not 
permitted to work and study at the same time . . . as he is here in the 
United States. Things were far more difficult in England than Mugo had 
realized, and although the people were quite friendly and immensely differ- 
ent from the majority of white people he had known in Kenya, most of 
them were in far more straitened circumstances at that time than they 
cared to be, and it would not be easy to look for help from many of them. 
His money was running short, and he would have to find another alternative 
or return to Kenya. He naturally remembered the American scholarship 
that had been so kindly offered him. He was at this time in correspondence 
with Professor St. Clair Drake of Roosevelt College. He learned that the 
offer of a scholarship had been dropped when the school discovered that he 
was unable to come at first. “But”, Drake assured him, “in all likelihood we 
may be able to obtain a summer scholarship for you here at Roosevelt . . . 
and later I will see what I can do to obtain a full scholarship for the regular 
semester at another school . . . probably at an all-Negro college. I am sure 
it can be done.” An Ohioan by the name of Julius C. Graham offered to 
raise the money for Mugo’s fare to the United States among some of the 
church groups with which he was familiar, and two months later Mugo’s 
tickets arrived in England, entitling him to a berth on a Cunard White 
Star ship going to the United States. As far as clearance was concerned 
in England, the English home authorities did not seem to have the same 
attitude as did the authorities in Kenya. In a remarkably un-vengeful spirit 
they legally pronounced Mugo quite fit in all ways for his proposed trip to 
the United States of America. The American Consulate in London seemed 
quite as amenable as the American Consulate in Kenya, and Mugo 
embarked, forthwith, on 22nd April, 1950, for the United States. He arrived 
in New York on 30th April. 

The visa that Mugo had obtained for entering the United States was a 
visitor’s visa, not a student’s visa, for in spite of Professor Drake’s assur- 
ances, he still was not convinced that he would be able to obtain the desired 
scholarships . . . and if these were not forthcoming, he would not be able 
to stay long in the United States either. Besides, the student’s visa required 
more red tape in the getting, and Mugo felt that if it was decided that he 
would definitely stay, there would be plenty of time to have his visa 
exchanged in the United States . . . an entirely permissible and oft-used 
procedure. When he disembarked in New York harbour he found two 
wires waiting for him in the American Express office. One was from Julius 
Graham of Ohio and contained a check for $20.00. The other was from 
Professor Drake with a check for $35.00. The young traveller from Kenya. 


obtained a hotel room for the night, and the next morning, after a few false’ 
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leads, managed to ensconce himself safely in a train bound for Chicago. 
He was met there by Professor Drake, and was immediately assured that 
everything was running smoothly. His scholarship for the summer session 
at Roosevelt was assured. A room was found for him to live in, and the 
summer was passed in a satisfyingly scholastic manner. When he inquired 
about changing his visitor’s visa for a student’s visa, he was told to wait 
until it was definitely settled that he should have a scholarship for the fall 
and winter term in some college, whether Roosevelt or another. The hoped- 
for scholarship was granted. It was a tuition scholarship at Bethune- 
Cookman College, Daytona Beach, Florida. Professor Drake told Mugo not 
to worry about living expenses and other things that were not covered by 
the scholarship. He offered both to help Mugo personally and also to raise 
money for the expenses among other people whom he knew. He met with 
a good measure of success in this last, for many people gave most gener- 
ously. The year at Bethune-Cookman College, marking Mugo’s freshman 
year at college, passed swiftly and uneventfully. The student visa was 
granted, and there was nothing to indicate that the outlook could ever be 
anything but favourful. 

During the summer of 1951, Mugo worked in Chicago in one of the 
large hotels. The coming fall was safely taken care of. Professor Drake had 
managed to obtain a full Scholarship for Mugo at Lincoln University, in 
Pennsylvania. The school greatly desired to have someone on the campus 
who could speak Swahili (Mugo did) for they hoped to hold a small class 
in that language, if possible, for the American students in attendance there. 
They evidently did not feel that a full scholarship was too great a price to 
pay for the services of such a person. As it turned out, the students did not 
respond in sufficient numbers to make the plan really worthwhile, but the 
scholarship remained in full standing, for, after meeting Mugo Gatheru, 
it was the heartfelt opinion of the school administration that he was quite 
worthy of the scholarship . . . whether the other students cared to respond 
to lessons in Swahili or not. A rather fateful event occurred, however, just 
before Mugo left Chicago for Lincoln University. He lost his passport! He 
applied to the British Consulate in Chicago, but they advised him to 
approach the Consulate in Philadelphia, since he would be staying in 
Pennsylvania from now on. Apply to the Consulate in Philadelphia he did. 
Since a British passport cannot be legally sent through the mails, the 
Consulate was required to refer back to Kenya for the permission to grant 
a new passport to R. Mugo Gatheru . . . with the accompanying student’s 
visa. One would like to know just what was the effect of this news when 
received in Kenya . . . for now they knew just where he was. Whatever 
the private effects were of the knowledge that Mugo Gatheru had been 
able to reach the United States in spite of numerous obstacles, and pursue 
a free education in a free country, they did not obtrude themselves into 
the business at hand. At least not at this time. The permission to grant the 
new passport was speedily returned to the Philadelphia offices of the British 
Consulate, and nothing further was said of the matter. Mugo was free, for 
the time being, to continue his sophomore year at Lincoln University 
unmolested. 

The following summer was again spent working. This time in a 
restaurant near Lincoln University. When the fall term again opened, it 
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promised to be as peaceful and rewarding a school year for Mugo as the 
last had been. He had been but a few days back in school, however, when 
he received a visit from a gentleman who identified himself as an agent for 
the U.S. Immigration Authorities. From eleven in the morning until three 
in the afternoon this agent plied Mugo with questions, assuring him in 
the meantime that there was “nothing to worry about”. It was “just a 
routine check”, etc. Instead of dwelling, however, on Mugo’s activities in 
the United States, his schooling, etc., the great majority of questions 
revolved about Mugo’s former activities in Kenya. There were many 
questions about the Kenya African Union, its aims, its method of support, 
its political affiliations, if any, and . . . was by any chance anyone in the 
Kenya African Union a Communist? Was the Kenya African Union allied 
in any way with a Communist movement in East Africa? The word “Com- 
munism” came up many times that day. Mugo can certainly be excused for 
feeling confused and uneasy in such a situation. The Immigration Authori- 
ties couldn’t have planned it better. However uneasy Mugo may have been 
over this interrogation, he was hardly prepared for what followed next. 

On 6th November, 1952, he received a letter from the Immigration 
Authorities charging him to leave the United States within thirty days, or 
face deportation back to Kenya. He was understandably stunned by this 
turn of events, and immediately brought the letter to the attention of 
Dr. Horace M. Bond, President of Lincoln University. Dr. Bond imme- 
diately set about writing letters to influential people in the hope that some 
aid could be extended to the young man. That was when some of us 
Professors (and at that time, students as well) set up a committee calling 
ourselves the “Friends of Mugo Gatheru”. The committee was formed on 
campus, but was understandably separate from school affairs. Our business 
was to contact churches, organizations, private individuals, etc., in the 
hope of raising enough money for Mugo’s legal defense, and also for 
mobilizing enough public opinion possibly to sway the decision in Mugo’s 
favor. The aid of newspapers was enlisted, and many of the Negro news- 
papers throughout the country responded admirably. The New York Times, 
as well, carried a short article on the case, but it was of a generally non- 
commital nature. Papers like the Pittsburgh Courier and the Chicago 
Defender, however, did an admirable job of rallying the general public 
behind Mugo Gatheru and those of us who were trying to aid him. 
Professor Drake, Mugo’s old friend during his Chicago days, did one of 
the most thorough single-handed jobs of gathering people to the cause that 
had been accomplished to date. After consulting as to what lawyer or 
lawyers were best fitted to represent Mugo in his defense, they settled on 
Mr. Jack Wasserman of Washington, D.C., a noted specialist in the field of 
immigration law. One of the first things that Mr. Wasserman did was to 
litigate against the Immigration Authorities and block the deportation 
action. The court found that if Immigration desired to continue in their 
stand against Mugo, they could not reasonably nor legally do so without 
first giving the Kenya student a hearing . . . for there was not enough 
evidence to support their case otherwise. 

In the meantime, Mugo’s private life went its own way . . . though more 
than a little disturbed by all the depressing events that had been taking 
place. In February, 1953, he married Miss Barbara Stewart of New York 
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City, to whom he had been engaged for some months. The couple reasoned 
that if Immigration finally won the case, at least they would have no trouble 
departing for Kenya together. Mugo had not bargained for the attitude of 
some of his supporters and so-called friends. Many of them resented the 
idea of his marrying a white American girl, for such she was, and from 
certain quarters, the support, both moral and financial, began to fall off 
steeply. The two young people were both attending school, and the distrac- 
tion of the growing tide of resentment and hostility their marriage had 
incurred, plus the depressing atmosphere of the deportation proceedings, 
promised to make their first year together not a very happy one. In the 
early spring, however, Jack Wasserman suggested another action which 
would possibly bolster their position if the hearing went well. He suggested 
that Mugo put in an application for permanent residence, since the student 
visa had been automatically invalidated by the deportation action. The 
application was duly filled out and sent in. Nothing was heard from the 
Immigration Authorities until July. The first week in July, Mugo received 
a letter from Carl IJ. Zimmerman, District Director for the Immigration 
Authorities in Philadelphia. It was to inform him that his presence was 
desired at a hearing in Philadelphia on 13th July, 1953. Mugo immediately 
contacted Mr. Wasserman in Washington, and was duly advised not to 
appear at the hearing without legal counsel. It was finally decided that 
Mr. Wasserman himself would appear for the hearing. It was held in the 
offices of the Immigration and Naturalization Services on a scorching hot 
Tuesday. Mrs. Gatheru had been advised to come along, as her testimony 
as to her husband’s character might be of some value in affecting the 
decision. The hearing started at about 10.45 a.m. and lasted until 5.00 p.m. 
Mrs. Gatheru had been told that she might expect to testify about an hour 
after the hearing started. She was kept waiting in the dismal outer office for 
well over five hours before she was allowed to speak in her husband’s 
behalf . . . for ten minutes. The young people and their lawyer were told 
that the outcome of the hearing and the decision of the authorities con- 
cerning the application for permanent residence would be conveyed to them 
by post. Outside the building, Mr. Wasserman expressed his opinion that 
Immigration would not be too co-operative, but that he, personally, felt 
confident in his ability either to win the case eventually or stave off the 
authorities until such time as Mugo and his wife had completed their 
respective educations and were ready to embark for Kenya. 

The following year was one of tension, for literally nothing was heard 
from the Immigration Authorities concerning either the permanent residence 
application or the hearing. One thing, however, stayed firmlv in the minds 
of Mugo and his wife . . . the fact that all through the hezring constant 
allusions to possible Communist affiliations kept cropping up. They had 
questioned Mugo extensively about the Kenya African Union, about his 
political sympathies, about how he came into contact with Roosevelt 
College, about his associates and their possible political affiliations. They 
also requested that Mugo obtain Police Certificates from every country, 
including Kenya, that he had ever visited or been resident in. He must 
send these to the Immigration Authorities not later than thirty days after 
the hearing. He had no trouble at.all in obtaining any of them. They came 
from India, England, all the places in the United States where he had 
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studied. Even the coveted certificate from Nairobi, Kenya, arriving with 
no difficulty and in good time. But there were many people who felt that 
a young, pretty white girl like Mrs. Gatheru could not marry an African 
unless she had possible leftist tendencies. This sounds ridiculous, but there 
are many people these days who would not need to be convinced’ of such 
an idea. Mugo and Barbara were sure that although they were hearing 
nothing from Immigration, Immigration was trying to find out as much 
as they could about them; to investigate their associates, and any organi- 
zations they might belong to, possibly even to tap their telephone. They 
had no way of knowing how far Immigration might or might not go. They 
were open, as anyone of us might be at such a time, to all the wild surmises 
in the book. It is not surprising to find that the pressure showed up in the 
school work of both of them. The first year of their marriage, which should 
have been a pleasant time was one long session of nervous, fearful waiting. 
It could have been a scene stolen directly from the annals of the Soviet 
secret police files. For a whole year they-heard nothing . . . then on 23rd 
June, 1954, another letter arrived at the Gatheru’s home. “Leave the 
United States within thirty days or face deportation.” It had simply started 
all over again . . . and they were back where they had begun. They again 
contacted Mr. Wasserman as soon as possible. He said that he had expected 
it, and not to worry. He immediately filed a lawsuit against the Immigration 
Authorities. This was over a month and a half ago. The Gatherus are now 
awaiting another hearing . . . the date of which they do not yet know. 
The big question here is why the United States government persists in 
its persecution of an inoffensive African student? Many honorable and 
upright citizens, not to mention many well-known church groups have 
given him invaluable aid and stood solidly behind him. The word Com- 
munism has reared its ugly head many times during the past two years, but 
Mugo Gatheru is certainly no Communist Party member. He is a staunch 
Christian, and those of us who know him can say with certitude that he 
has no sympathy whatsoever with any of the principles that are involved 
with Communism. He is well known as a fighter against totalitarian ideals 
. .. for his people are suffering under a dictatorship as real as that of 
Hitler or Stalin. Perhaps, then, the issue is not really with Communism? 
It is interesting to note that Mugo Gatheru received his first deportation 
order a scant few days before the State of Emergency was declared in 
Kenya, officially opening the Civil War between the white settlers and the 
oppressed native population. We all know how the British have suppressed 
all native African organizations and publications with the excuse that all 
of them were somehow linked with the so-called Mau Mau. We all know, 
too, that the Kenya African Union, along with its leaders was one of the 
hardest hit. Mugo was never a K.A.U. member, but he worked with them 
for over a year, and was well known. He is the only Kikuyu out of some 
fourteen Kikuyu students in this country who was so affiliated with the 
Kenya African Union. The only conclusion we can reach is that there are 
people in Kenya who are afraid of what Mugo may say abroad about white 
Colonial rule in Kenya . . . for they know him of old as an outspoken man 
. . . and want to get him back into Kenya where he may be more effec- 
tively silenced. That the American Government, which prides itself as a 
champion of the under-dog and a militant enemy of dictatorial and totali- 
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tarian forms of suppression, should be a party to a thing like this, seems 
nothing short of scandalous. 

Mugo and his wife are poor people. They are sincerely trying to educate 
themselves against very tough odds . . . odds which would be extremely 
difficult even if they did not have to concern themselves with where their 
legal fees would be coming from in the next year. As so often happens, 
when a person is in trouble, there is enthusiastic interest on the part of 
others at the beginning which soon deteriorates into indifference . . . in 
other words, when one is in difficulty, one soon finds out who one’s friends 
are. There are many people, too, who feel that when a person they are 
aiding does not conform in all particulars to their special ideal, they 
need no longer adhere to their promises. Mugo’s interracial marriage seems 
to have affected many people that way instead of instilling into them the 
proper amount of respect and sympathy . . . that the brave application of 
high principles deserves. 

We who form the Committee for Mugo Gatheru to-day have found that 
this young man desires only to complete his education and return with his 
wife to Kenya and his people. Above all, he wants to help his people to the 
fullest of his capacities. In our desire to help him meet this ideal we are 
hard pressed to raise the necessary funds for his defense. To all who per- 
ceive the need to help this man and his people we address our plea. 

Those who can do so are urged to render every financial assistance 
possible to help this committee prevent an injustice. To those who find 
such assistance beyond their means, help and co-operation toward this 
good purpose are still possible. Letters to Congressmen, to the Immigration 
Authorities, the attempt to secure support from additional people and the 
dissemination of information about the case are indispensable elements of 
those steps which will place Mugo Gatheru as an educated instrument 
among his people in Kenya. To those who desire further information 
and/or desire to work with this committee, we extend a warm, unqualified 
welcome. 

Committee of Friends of Mugo Gatheru 
c/o Professor Thomas M. Jones 

New London, Chester County 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 


No Comment 


A reporter who tried to get signatures for a “petition” composed of 
excerpts from the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution said 
yesterday that only one person out of 122 he approached last 4th July would 
sign the document . . . most persons who refused to sign said it was “for 
fear of consequences”. 

Twenty persons asked him if he was a Communist. A woman reading a 
section from the middle of the preamble of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence said: “That may be the Russian declaration of independence but 
you can’t tell me it is ours.” A man said: “Get the hell out of here with 
that Communist stuff.”. . . 


U.P. Message from Madison, Wis., 29th July, 1951. 
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1. THE PROBLEM OF CHEMICALS IN FOOD 


In No. 12 of Contemporary Issues we published an article by Mr. L. 
Herber on The Problem of Chemicals in Food. The article had a very wide 
response and inspired, among others, a discussion in the English Sunday 
paper The Observer. Lack of space does not permit us to publish all the 
letters we received. However, we give a selection of the more important 
ones, with replies by Mr. L. Herber. 


1. Letters and replies 


Department of Agriculture, 
University of Oxford. 
Ist July, 1952. 
Dear Sir, 

I was very interested in reading the article in the latest number of 
Contemporary Issues on the problem of chemicals in food which you sent 
me. You are quite right that this is a problem that is getting extremely 
serious and it is small consolation to say that it is much more serious in the 
United States than in this country. At least many of us are aware of the 
seriousness of the problem and on our side are doing our best to prevent 
food becoming contaminated during the actual growing of the crop. I am 
sure the professional food chemists in this country are doing all they can to 
check the spread of indiscriminate use of the extenders and conditioners 
being used in food at the present time. 

Yours faithfully, 
E. W. Russell. 


29 Mill Road, 
Cambridge. 
From Professor J. R. Partington, 
25.6.1952. 

Professor Partington thanks you for the copy of Contemporary Issues 
containing the article by L. Herber which you kindly sent. He has read the 
article and found it interesting and well-informed. He thinks that the 
article is deserving of serious consideration, but also is of the opinion that 
the matters dealt with are more intelligently handled in Great Britain than 
in other places, to which the article mostly refers. 


Reply 

Many thanks for your letter of 25.6.1952. I am pleased that you find my 
article “deserving of serious consideration”. I am of the opinion, however, 
that despite the more favourable approach to these matters in Great Britain 
(something remarked upon in my article and which you reiterate in your 
letter), there is, nevertheless, an unmistakable tendency toward the adultera- 
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tion of food by chemicals in English farming and the food industry as 
well. I. think it would be wiser to recognize that this tendency will grow 
rather than to indulge oneself in a specious sense of superiority by com- 
parison with the more extensive use of chemicals in the United States and 
“other places”. This would be the better course, whether we like it or not, 
for, unfortunately, the universal competition between the nations and 
industries of the world compels one country to adopt the malpractices of 
another, and the organization of life into over-congested cities does more 
to decide trends in food laboratories than the good sense of individual 
technologists . . . British or otherwise. 


Penny Hill, 
Amberley, Sussex. 


18th October, 1952. 
Contemporary Press, 


26 Heber Road, 
N.W.2. 


Dear Sir, 


I have read with great interest the article on Chemicals in Food in 
Contemporary Issues which was forwarded to me from The Observer. I 
have referred to it in a further letter which I hope may appear in The 
Observer next Sunday. 

I should be glad if you would send me two further copies of the June- 
August issue. I have added the amount to the cheque for a subscription. 
I regret rather the extreme anti-Americanism of your paper, and the some- 
what fantastic and tendentious passages on “Roosevelt’s barbarism” derived 
from an ex-patriate Jugoslav sheet published in Australia! It also seems to 
me erroneous special pleading (based I suppose on the author’s personal 
political affiliations) to equate large-scale industrialized agriculture with 
“capitalist” agriculture. These everlasting cliches — “capitalist”, “bour- 
geois”, etc. — are great barriers to intelligent thought. The opposite to 
peasant farming is not “capitalist” farming (all successful peasant farmers 
are “capitalists”) but “industrial” farming. And industrial farming is very 
frequently a characteristic of State-Socialist farming, as has been well 
demonstrated in the Planned fiasco of the Groundnut scheme, the Sey- 
chelles fisheries scheme, the Gambia egg scheme and many others; to say 
nothing of the original devastating mistakes of the collective farms in 
Russia, where they tore down all the sheltering hedges and woodlands to 
make room for the Great God Tractor. Socialist Governments are as a rule 
extremely fond of science and scientists, and keep large batches of tame 
experts of one kind and another. In short, good and bad farming have little 
to do with “socialism” or “capitalism” as such; both can wreck the land 
and poison the food. May I suggest that you read, if you have not already 
done so, the recently published Soil and Civilisation by Edward Hyams 
(himself clearly a left-winger)? 

Yours faithfully, 
Doris Escourt, 
(Mrs. Charles Davy.) 
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Reply 


I will agree at the outset with Doris Escourt that the “industrial” farming 
promoted by the “socialist” governments of the world to-day (whether in 
Britain or Russia) represents a monstrous travesty of progress in food 
cultivation. If this be “socialism”, then I surely am not a “socialist”, and 
I would be glad to collaborate with anyone in exposing Russian “collective” 
farming and the recent schemes of the British “socialists”. But it is equally 
important for an intelligent understanding of the food crisis to-day to 
recognize that it derives from a social development, that the predatory 
system in which we live not only distorts man but also nature. Cancel out 
the words “bourgeois” and “capitalist”; we do not for a moment eliminate 
the fact that we live in a very definite social system which remains respon- 
sible in Britain, Russia and America for the widespread destruction of 
natural resources and the adulteration of food. 

What, after all, is Russian “collective” farming? It is the application of 
the present, indeed, traditionally capitakistic, factory system to the land. 
This was demonstrated in Robert Keller’s Eastern Europe Under the Iron 
Heel (No. 13 of Contemporary Issues), where the point was made that the 
Russian Kolkhoz system lends itself to the exploitation of human beings by 
piece-work and labor norms — in a word, exploitation by intensive 
rationalization very much like an automobile plant in the United States. 
The “socialist” rationalization of agriculture draws its entire inspiration 
from the Taylor system in industry. It is continuous with that debilitating 
exploitation of human and natural resources which was introduced into 
Europe centuries ago and began to achieve its true development at the 
turn of the eighteenth century. The same system has brought the “agricul- 
tural factory” to the American countryside; the parallel between the Rus- 
sian Kolkhoz and the giant California estates is complete in almost every 
detail. The use of chemicals in food simply culminates the entry of factory 
methods into agrarian cultivation, relating the techniques in America and 
Russia to a common system of social exploitation: capitalism. 

I think the real cliché that remains a source of confusion is not the word, 
“capitalism”, but the term, “socialism”. We are justified by the best tradi- 
tions of historical analysis in saying that the prevalent economic “capitalist” 
system in the world, to-day, can be distinguished from preceding ones by 
social relations of a definite sort. If the terms which designate the contem- 
porary social system are too shop-worn, choose another, but this in no way 
obviates the need for such terms and still obliges us to keep the historical 
distinctions in mind. By the same token we are not justified in distinguish- 
ing economic and social practices in Russia and Britain from those in the 
United States. A careful study of the facts will show a trend in America 
— and a very basic one — toward the institutions which have simply 
achieved fruition in Russia: the formation of state-controlled industries, 
“collective” farms, drastic abridgements of civil liberties, integration of 
trades unions in the state, a secret police, “sedition” laws, an ever-limited 
press, purges, war economy, growing regimentation — and even concen- 
tration camps (five such “preparatory” camps in Arizona and Nevada have 
already been admitted by the U.S. Department of Justice). These facts, I 
understand, will be described in exacting detail in a forthcoming article on 
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American civil liberties in Contemporary Issues.* The United States, 
Britain and Russia dress themselves in different traditions and use a dif- 
ferent nomenclature: the first speaks of “free enterprise” (a term which is 
belied daily by huge monopolies and growing state controls) and the second 
of “democratic socialism”. But the third country points the way for both. 
About this there must be no deception if we are to collect public opinion 
for resistance to a new world barbarism. Choose what word you will, but 
there can be no denial of a well-concealed common origin for the predatory 
system that followed feudalism and currently exhibits its worst features on 
much of this tortured globe. 

The truth is that peasant farming is not really “capitalist”. The peasant 
generally does not employ another’s labor in the sense that this is the 
mainstay and essence of his economic activity. He and his family work for 
themselves and only incidentally hire workers for seasonal assistance. 
Indeed, the peasant economy reaches back to the ages, having survived the 
evolution to capitalism in many peculiar forms. This economy is now being 
destroyed not by a new social system, but precisely by one which found its 
origin in the factories of the modern world. The Russian “collective” farm, 
like the “latifundia” in the American southwest and west, marks a real 
extension of capitalist relations to the land — a term which describes this 
trend only too well. And if one grants that industry can be placed at the 
service of humanity by producing for the satisfaction of human needs 
instead of profit, it must also be acknowledged that machines can serve 
humanity by eliminating the burdens of labor under a reasonable system of 
social organization. Perhaps Doris Escourt’s term, “industrial farming” 
implies the relationship of capitalist industry to the land. If so, I am only 
too ready to acknowledge that the word “socialist”, which has been used 
to sugar-coat the bitter pill of capitalist reaction by Messrs. Stalin and 
Attlee, should be buried in the mud through which it has been dragged 
since the first World War. 

[Ed. Note: The expropriation of the Japanese farmers in the United 
States — which, incidentally contributes to the destruction of small- 
holdings in California — still remains a fact of terrible proportions. 
Whether we propose to accept this as barbarism or not does not change 
this act for what it was ... barbarism — to be precise, “Roosevelt’s 
barbarism”. Doris Escourt, of course, could not be expected to know that 
the article was written by an American and is drawn from a close study 
of this crime, details of which can be found in Contemporary Issues No. 16, 
p. 219, and in correspondence on the subject to be published shortly.] 


The University of Adelaide, 
Adelaide. 
Department of Physiology. 
8th September, 1952. 
Dear Sir, 


I have to thank you for a copy of Contemporary Issues 12/3 containing 
an article on Chemicals in Food. 


* This article (by Harry Ludd) has since been published in Contemporary 
Issues No, 16, under the title “The Fate of American Civil Liberties”. 
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Having studied the hearings of the Committee in some detail I can say 
that the article was a good and significant summary of cogent parts of the 
hearings. 

Mr. Herber also drew what I consider to be the only conclusion, i.e.: 
that it is naive to say the least of it, for man to assume that because he 
possesses some knowledge of his environment, that he knows the integration 
of the complexities of that environment. 

Unhappily it is not only naive — it is dangerous — as the effects on 
society of applied technology in the nineteenth century demonstrated in a 
much more obvious frame of reference. How much more dangerous is this 
educated ignorance in the highly complex reference frame of life and 
living. 

cae Journal interests me, but I found the Crisis of Europe written 
with an intolerance of America that is insulting to American citizens, who 
are as little responsible for or capable of understanding the effects of 
finance manipulated in their name, as we are over our representatives 
signing the Financial Agreement and accepting Bretton Woods as a refuge 
from a blizzard. 

There is, to my first hand knowledge, more sentimental belief in the 
United States of America in the need for that nation to assist the van- 
quished, than ever existed in British hearts. 

The mechanism in all of this, however, is not in U.S.A. alone, it is in 
London, Berlin, Paris, Stockholm and Zurich and it operates while we all 
sleep. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. Stanton Hicks. 


P.S.—Australian and New Zealand expropriations of German businesses 
after World War I were no less unjust than those cited in M & D in that 
issue. 


Comment 


It is really gratifying to comment on this letter, to emphasize that the 
editors and I are in complete agreement with views expressed by the writer. 
Hicks’s remarks in connection with The Problem of Chemicals in Food go 
directly to the point. I could ask no more than that the conclusion shared 
between Hicks and myself remain with any reader of the article. My 
agreement also carries into Hicks’s remarks around The Crisis of Europe. It 
is true, beyond any doubt, that the American people like all peoples are 
not responsible for the state mechanism — and precisely: the mechanism 
— which not only victimizes populations abroad but the mass of people at 
home. Readers of Contemporary Issues will know that this is continually 
emphasized in the magazine. The people are never to blame in these things. 
They are invariably well-meaning and, within the present framework, lack 
all real channels for translating their best intentions into practice. The 
emphasis given to American policy is simply commensurate with the respon- 
sibility and importance that avowedly belongs to Washington’s role in 
world affairs. We take the American officials at their own word and simply 
discuss what they add to the crisis of humanity. 

The issue of Japanese expropriations and American “detention” camps 
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will come up again in the pages of Contemporary Issues. This much may 
be noted: the report on Japanese expropriations is one of many reports on 
injustices committed by the powers that be, each being prepared in the 
order of occurrence or when they come to the attention of contributors to 
the magazine. Where injustices are committed in other countries, they too 
will be given public attention — to’the extent, of course, that contributors 
are familiar with them. But let us also not forget to view the expropria- 
tion, round-up and imprisonment of entire families whose only “crime” 
was their national and racial origin against the enormous, over-bearing 
“democratic” pretensions of the Roosevelt administration during the second 
World War. This totalitarian “action” was not only unprecedented in 
American history but many degrees worse than the expropriation of Ger- 
man business in Australia and New Zealand. Emphasis should be deter- 
mined by the situation under consideration (in this case involving the 
liberty of more than 100,000 people) and moreover by the ascent achieved 
or the depth to which things have declined. An administration and state 
that will assume a holier-than-you attitude and demand public acknowledge- 
ment for its “democratic” virtues is more exposed — and rightly so — 
than one which makes few if any such pretensions and practices no more 
than what is expected of it. 


Universidade do Brasil, 

Instituto de Nutrigao, 

(Director: Prof. Josué de Castro), 
Av. Rio Branco, 311 -11 andar, 


Rio de Janeiro, 
Brasil. 
8 October, 1952. 
Contemporary Press, 
26 Heber Road, 
London, N.W.2. 
Gentlemen, 

This is to thank you for sending me issue No. 12 of your Contemporary 
Isswes, which you forwarded under cover of a circular letter dated 19th 
June. I find your magazine very interesting. 

It is refreshing, in these days of the controlled press and paid propa- 
ganda, to find someone willing to do such a simple thing as to tell the truth 
about conditions as they are. There can be no doubt but what the organized 
adulteration of food in the United States considerably reduces the nutri- 
tional value of food produced in that country, and spreads out to con- 
taminate the diet of other countries as well. The “Problem of Chemicals 
in Food”, consequently, serves to aggravate the general problem of world- 
wide hunger, and makes still more difficult the production of sufficient food 
for everybody. From another standpoint, the adulteration of food represents 
another example of that loss of contact with nature which I also took up 
in my Geography of Hunger. 

ank you very much for sending me this material, and please let me 
know if there is anything I can do to co-operate or collaborate with you. 
Sincerely yours, 
Josué de Castro. 
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ll. Response in Germany 


The German scientist Goetz Ohly of the “Society for Life Arrangement” 
got to know about Herber’s article through his contact with our German 
publication Dinge der Zeit which attracted him by the courageous and 
independent stand it takes on political questions. A study of The Great 
Utopia soon convinced him that he had found in Dinge der Zeit not only 
a congenial political ally but a publication with an all-sided critical 
approach towards all evils of our society. 

Ohly wrote to Dinge der Zeit that as a scientist he was “not interested 
in the small details of politics but only in the great issues”. His essential 
task was the struggle against the use of chemicals in food. No wonder, 
therefore, that he did not miss the opportunity to enter into the discussion 
about The Great Utopia in his reply to Asa E. Bain’s contribution. 

When Herber’s article was published, Ohly undertook to translate it 
into German and it was published by the “Society for Life Arrangement” 
with an appendix by Ohly in which he shows how the adulteration of food 
is also progressing rapidly in Germany. This publication in German was a 
great success. Nearly a hundred magazines, newspapers and publications 
have reviewed the brochure; and more and more people in key-positions 
begin to occupy themselves with the problem of chemicals in food. In 
Austria and Switzerland, too, the brochure found response and Ohly has 
been touring German and Swiss towns to propagate his ideas. 

Unfortunately, for reasons of space, we can publish here only a small 
selection of extracts from the extensive correspondence with Ohly. 


Murnau/Oberbayern (Post Box 3) 
August 27th, 1952. 

Thanks for your letter of July 14th. Please send me the article from 
Contemporary Issues in which an American scientist writes about the con- 
sequences of the admixture of chemicals to food. This question of 
“Chemistry and Nourishment” has, for a considerable time, made up an 
essential part of my work. Though we in Germany appear to have pro- 
gressed somewhat farther than others in realizing that the use of chemicals 
for the “improvement” of foodstuffs means a danger whose real extent 
cannot yet be correctly assessed, — all the same: Those of us who see 
the danger and fight against it, form up to now a lonely outpost which has 
lately been increasingly attacked by the army of scientific mercenaries which 
the chemical industry appears to have recruited in order to gain a foothold 
in the “food sector”. 

Germany is the cradle of food reform, as was said the other day by 
Dr. Ralph Bircher, the son of the great food reformer Bircher-Benner. In 
the near future, therefore, essential attempts will radiate from Germany 
and will lead to forming a strong defence against the “poison in our food”: 
We protagonists of a new order of life will then command, in addition, a 
special advantage: the economic side of the whole question. Food in highly 
civilized countries becomes ever more expensive, the more it becomes 
industrialized; simple and natural (full-value) nourishment is so cheap, that 
every unemployed could have full-value food if only he knew how to do it. 
In Germany, a family of five could live on 150 DM. without fear of 
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damaging their health. And that means a lot, considering that a simple 
meal in an ordinary restaurant costs about 2. DM per person — and I 
would not like to investigate this meal for its biological value, still less for 
its numerous chemicals such as colouring matters, preservatives and 
aromatic essences. 

* * * 

As a member of the managing committee of the “Society for Life 
Arrangement” (Gesellschaft fiir Lebensordnung e.V.) I shall have to get 
into touch with foreign bodies working on the same basis as we do; for if 
this leads in the course of time to the formation of a world organization 
for the prevention of food adulteration, such an organization can expect an 
echo far more powerful than would be the case if a struggle is carried on 
only in Germany against a power which has behind it something which 
we, as yet, do not have — namely, capital. At present, capital only serves 
the big chemical industry (or is it the latter which serves capital?), for an 
extraordinary lot of money can be made out of chemical foodstuffs, whereas 
the mere word “natural nourishment” strikes terror into the hearts of the 
food industry. Somehow, therefore, capital is being misdirected, seen from 
our point of view. One day, perhaps, the big life and health insurance 
companies and all other institutions interested in people not falling sick 
but keeping continuously fit for work, will realize that their capital would be 
used much more wisely on our side than in paying for innumerable avoid- 
able sicknesses and for the cure of diseases which are really poisonings, and 
paying billions in sickness benefit. 

The chemical industry, to be sure, has its indisputable merits; but it 


ought not to interfere with our nourishment, nor should it try to make us 
believe that the soil needs artificial fertilizers, as long as it is possible to 
keep the soil in a much better condition by biological means without 
incurring the danger of unhealthy food caused by artificial fertilizers. 


November 25th, 1952. 

. . . At present I have much else to do and therefore cannot work on the 
translation except by way of “leisure-time occupation”, at night; that is 
why the business has taken rather a long time. I must say, however, that 
this work has been a great joy to me, and I hope that the translation can 
be printed before the year is out. For with us, too, the most incomprehen- 
sible things are happening in relation to the intrusion of chemicals into 
food production. The article should serve as a warning signal lest this 
lunacy affect Germany as well. Germany is, as you know, the classical land 
of food reform where the demand: Leave our food as natural as possible! 
— is more widespread than in other countries. In spite of this, the spraying 
with insecticides has become the “done thing” in our agriculture and 
horticulture, and so has the use of artificial fertilizers. In many cases, the 
measures used are so rigorous that they may well-nigh be called dictatorial 
steps on the part of the chemical industry, because the latter is convinced 
it has the backing of the “authorities” in every case. . . . 

. . - I look at, for instance, the Mau-Mau troubles in Kenya from a 
point of view quite different from the usual: In my opinion, developments 
like those in Kenya are automatically produced by the economic exploita- 
tion of these tribes by means of arbitrary increase in the price of their main 
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food stuffs and by slave-holder attitudes. The responsibility ought to be 
borne by those who made super-profits by selling these tribes their most 
primitive food stuffs, and also by those who think they can get away with 
upsetting the organic structure of these old native tribes by forcibly 
abolishing equally old institutions, to say nothing about that miserable 
attitude taken towards the black race (out of arrogance and stupid pride) 
which saddens me ever again. As a biologist, I consider African tribes, for 
example, like the natural humus of the soil. Both must be cultivated with 
loving care if we aspire to rich harvests. — Perhaps you will understand 
the ideas which I have expressed here somewhat clumsily, and my personal 
point of view of these gigantic problems including, for instance, the 
emancipation of the Indonesians which, to-day more than in earlier times, 
cause the world to change. Each kick given to a native is to me exactly the 
same as D.D.T. sprayed from a ’plane and spoiling a country’s most 
valuable possession, its soil. 

In conclusion: I look at all developments in the world, including the 
political ones, from the biological and ethical point of view as is my nature, 
and I don’t think this is a very bad nature. 

I agree with you that it certainly was not an accident that Herber’s 
article was submitted to your magazine for publication. I do not know 
Mr. Herber but I hold him in high esteem, and he probably realized that 
his article was best published in Contemporary Issues. 

With this, I am taking leave for to-day with kindest regards and in the 
hope of soon being able to send you the first part of the translation in 
print. 

Yours, 
Goetz Ohly. 


December 30th, 1952. 

During the Christmas holidays, I have studied The Great Utopia and 
also the contributions to the discussion of that article in later issues. 

First of all, I would like to let you know, in all seriousness and from full 
conviction, that I take my stand wholeheartedly with The Great Utopia — 
that I am “your man”. The Great Utopia expresses perfectly my attitude to 
the great world problems, and I believe that it is worth-while working for 
its realization — I in my own field, others in theirs. 

With reference to the contribution by Asa E. Bain, I can only say at 
present, quite shortly, the following: It is correct that the author of The 
Great Utopia is probably in error with his statement in chapter seven that 
it must be regarded as certain that one-sided use of chemical fertilizers is 
one of the causes of cancer. At any rate, we are always told that there are 
not yet any real proofs for this grave charge. That is why one should, as 
yet, move very cautiously on this slippery ground so as not to lay oneself 
open to attack by opponents. On the other hand, I remember that it took 
about fifty years before the cancer-producing properties of the sweetening 
Dulcin could be scientifically proved. 

However, what I find more interesting in Asa E. Bain’s contribution, is 
his decided affirmation of the use of artificial fertilizers in general, and 
his inclination to call the adversaries of artificial fertilizers faddists and 
crackpots or sentimental nature-philosophers. Here it is Bain who is in 
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error! Not only does he err, but he ought not to fall into the very mistake 
for which he ridicules the adversaries of artificial fertilizers. The reason is 
that Bain obviously does not know as much about fertilizers as is needed 
for judging these questions correctly. When, for instance, Bain rightly 
says that elements are missing in Nature, that is, in the soil, and have to 
be added, this does not mean that these elements, such as nitrogen, calcium 
or phosphorus (phosphates are chemical combinations, not elements! ) have 
to be added in the form of chemical or even synthetic fertilizers, when 
Nature supplies rich stores of natural nitrogen, calcium and phosphorus. 
Bain should acquaint himself with the studies about “Living Fertilizer” by 
Bartsch and Dreidax, for which the authors and several other prominent 
research workers on biological fertilizers were sent to Dachau concentration 
camp in 1941. Here, the SS made the same scientists open up a great 
expanse of barren land by biological means, to the astonishment and profit 
of the SS and to the benefit of war-time food production. Here in Ger- 
many, there are large agricultural estates which do without artificial fer- 
tilizers and have certainly yields which are qualitatively better and 
quantitatively no worse than those of estates where artificial fertilizers are 
used. Bain should also have a talk with Professor Alwin Seifert of Munich, 
whose miraculous successes in the field of biological fertilizing are 
scientifically proved. 

Bain falls into a further error when he advances against the maxim 
“Chemistry cannot replace Nature and the natural processes” the insipid 
parallel of a surgeon replacing a missing part of his patient’s skull by a 
metal plate, for the skull, after all, is not an organ of vital importance. If 
Bain could prove that, for instance, the spleen can be replaced by a device 
artificially produced, only then could he say that Liebig was wrong. 

It is a pity that polemics are entered into here by someone who is not 
sure of his facts. The primitive rock of the earth’s crust contains so many 
of the minerals which can replace the mineral deficiencies of agriculture in 
a natural way, that this fact alone makes the fertilizer industry appear 
superfluous. Thus, for instance, manuring with marl gives the soil a natural 
store of calcium for a long period. Dolomite rocks contain 45 per cent 
calcium and 46 per cent magnesia. In Germany, we manure with ground 
rock, also with vegetable ash, etc. Poultry dung is a valuable source of 
phosphorus and potash, and only 10 to 20 kilograms of pigeon manure are 
needed to one cubic metre of compost to secure a supply of natural phos- 
phorus and natural potash. Leguminous plants produce the best nitrogen 
in a natural way by means of the bacteria in their tubers. Household refuse 
(sweepings) contain 1 to 1.5 per cent phosphorus and 0.3 to 0.5 per cent 
nitrogen. These examples could be enlarged upon at great length, showing 
the most advantageous sources from the economic point of view as well. 

I am going to show Bain’s writings to an expert in this field who will 
then perhaps tell you what he thinks of it. But if Bain should belong to 
those who will not learn, then a discussion with him would have no more 
point than would a debate with one of our travellers for artificial fertilizers. 

The place of the “faddists and crackpots” of yesterday has long since 
been taken by serious scientists whose livelihood is not supplied, either 
directly or indirectly, by any industry. These scientists will, one day, take 
up the real investigation of the problem whether chemical fertilizers are to 
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be counted as cancer producers, and which of them, or whether or not they 
increase in the human body the propensity to cancer. Here, in Germany, 
the proponents of artificial fertilizers already take these scientists so seriously 
that they try again and again to reach a compromise with them. 

I do hope that Mr. Zander, as the author of The Great Utopia, will not 
be offended by my statement, at the beginning of this letter, that assertions 
which have not been proved with scientific exactitude, should be treated as 
cautiously as possible. The grandiose conception of The Great Utopia is 
not noticeably affected thereby. 


Zs Well Meadow, 
Speen, 
Newbury, Berks. 
23/10/53. 
Dear Sir, 


From our own purely national economic standpoint, we cannot afford to 
be other than self-sufficient as possible, yet, primarily because man always 
fights the last war, share that anxiety which (mis)leads the whole of the 
western hemisphere to encourage a greater population. This although, and 
as I am not the first to point out, the Malthusian situation is a very real 
threat universally. 

Nor have we progressed from a time when “chalk and alum and plaster 
are sold to the poor for bread”. Nowadays we all eat, as well as drink, at 
worst, chemicals; at best, food grown in them, which, poorer, causes us 
both to consume more and augment with vitamin pills most of us can’t 
absorb anyway. Further, the synchronization of this situation’s worsening 
with the growth of cancer (the reason for which will not be “discovered” 
while such discovery would be thus inconvenient) can be no mere 
coincidence. So, till a spurious high level of food production can be ren- 
dered unnecessary, and contamination stopped, the spirit of murder must 
continue working in the very means of life; and three (non)senses. 


Yours faithfully, 
Elizabeth I. Louch. 
Reply 
London, 
7th July, 1954. 
Dear Miss Louch, 


Thank you very much for your interesting letter, which says so much 
and so briefly too. Your first paragraph in particular raises such a cloud of 
seem that it is principally to resolving them that this reply is directed. 

ith the rest of your letter we are in full agreement, as witness the articles 
on Chemicals in Food and related issues already published in the maga- 
zine; your vivid comments on these truly vital matters are, and will 
continue to be, most welcome. 

On the subject of population and food supplies we are not in agreement 
with you. You show a vicious circle of ever-increasing populations jeopard- 
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izing already strained resources and threatening national sovereignty, with 
no prospect of closing the gap between food production and consumption 
needs. To this dilemma, of course, there can be no solution except the 
Malthusian one of enforced reduction of population, for the terms in which 
the problem is posed preclude alternatives. Yet it is just by the insistence 
on alternatives, through the full statement of actual resources, that the 
circle can in fact be broken through and, further, shown to rest on several 
false assumptions in the first place, as will be demonstrated in the course 
of the argument. 

To begin with, it is a fact that, on a world scale, food production has 
caught up with and outstripped the increases in population, as was stated 
by Earl de la Warr, the Postmaster-General, in the House of Lords debate 
on 28th April of this year (reported in the Times, 29th April) — exploding 
the Malthusian contention that the productive forces must lag further and 
further behind population growth. Moreover, concrete expression of plenty 
can be seen in the existing world surpluses in many basic commodities, 
while the known surpluses in the United States, for example, are on such 
an astronomical scale’ that it is certain that many basic deficiencies of diet 
of the world populations, chronically under-nourished, could be immediately 
alleviated. Of course, the existence of relative surpluses in the context of a 
profit-economy by no means signifies that even the basic needs of the 
population of that country in which they are produced are satisfied — 
we know that indeed this is not the case; their significance lies in this: if 
rigidly-controlled, profit-oriented, deliberately limited agricultural produc- 
tion is nevertheless capable of — one may say, cannot help — producing 
such chronic and unprofitable “surpluses”, then the real potentialities of 
the existing means of production, were they to be used to capacity and for 
the purpose of satisfying needs, would produce far and away enough for 
even greater populations than at present, without anything else. Nothing 
more would be needed than the proper administration and distribution of 
the product the world over, so that the discrepancies between population 
needs and actual production in given areas be removed by the simple 
application of surpluses to the places that need them. 

The second fact, which is of equal importance, is that it is perfectly 
feasible for every country in the world, whatever its population “problems”, 
to become by and large “self-sufficient”, e.g., produce enough food for its 
own needs, partly by a rational use of science, partly by the proper use of 
the land and the elimination of the useless or ruinous purposes to which it 
is put (e.g., airfields, opencast mining, atomic explosions, exclusive mono- 
culture, etc.). Before taking up this point in some detail in connection with 
England in order to answer directly your opening contention, I must point 
out that this second point by no means contradicts, invalidates or excludes, 
the first; on the contrary, both, supplementing each other, amount to an 
absolute guarantee for the plentiful supply of food the world over. I quote 
again from the previously mentioned debate in the House of Lords: — 

“He [Viscount Samuel] said . . . that if present tendencies were con- 
tinued, by the early part of the next century the total population would be 


*See recent reports of the Food and Agriculture Organization. 
* cf. The Farm Glut, Contemporary Issues, Vol. 4, No. 15. 
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doubled: There was no need for the fertility of the human race to outstrip 
‘the*fertility of the earth: Science which had brought about the danger also 
brought about the means of preventing it. 

~ “Tt was a fallacy to suppose that a mere increase in population must be a 
liability. . . . Countries without coal or oil, or with insufficient water 
power, might find their economic salvation in the development of nuclear 
energy, which, if it was available freely and without undue cost [emphasis 
mine — C.E.] would be sufficient to work a revolution. It could work 
miracles in redeeming the deserts, which were not infertile, but asleep. 
..°2* On a specific point, Lord Rennell said “. . . that a vast extension of 

‘ood production could be achieved at relatively low cost in Australia by 
transition from extensive to intensive farming”. 

--Apart from these few examples, there is a vast amount of evidence to 
show that. there are few, if any, insoluble problems of such kinds; this can 
now be shown in England, as the case in point. 

Here, it becomes clear, on looking into available facts, that — surprising 
as this may seem to those of us who have endured Government propaganda 
and shortages for years — the problem is not one of how to produce more 
food, but of whether greater production will be permitted! In this matter, 
neither the public nor the farmers have very much choice, since both are 
at the mercy of Governmental decrees — the Government being least of 
all: concerned with self-sufficiency in any positive sense, but only with 
different degrees of “austerity”. Nevertheless, let us look at some practical 
recommendations for immediate expansion in quantity and improvement in 
quality (properly speaking, inseparable) as put forward by Mr. Philip 
Oyler, himself a farmer, in his book, Feeding Ourselves.’ 
~“T have mentioned . . . the major opportunities for food-production that 
we in..our generation neglect. In summary, the principal ones are: 

.-1. The misuse — and the waste — of grass over the whole of Britain. 

. The neglect of the millions of acres of marginal land that was once 
‘in cultivation and could be cultivated again. 

. The failure to graze all the grass roadsides with cattle, horses, sheep, 

goats, pigs and geese. 

. The replacement of all hedges (except those by roads) with bush fruit 
and cob-nuts. 

. The. failure to plant fruit trees, chestnuts, walnuts, almonds, etc., 

along roads and above bush fruit in the original hedgerows. 

. The omission to terrace any hillsides at all. 

-.7...The omission to do any hillside irrigation. 

8. The omission to keep our rivers clean. 

-"If-these things were only carried out in part, the present population 
would have more than it could consume in the matter of fruit, nuts, vege- 
tables, butter, cheese, milk, fish and meat of all kinds. There remains only 
the matter of-breadstuffs . . .”, which the author then discusses in greater 
detail. The bulk of .Mr. Oyler’s book, infuriating, I have no doubt, to 
professional agricultural ecenomists, is concerned with practical instruction 
in the highly productive, traditional techniques of peasant husbandry, so 
often: disparaged where it still exists, but which, as is now becoming 


* Published by Hodder and Stoughton. 
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generally admitted, arrives at a yield per acre not to be surpassed by large- 
scale commercial farming extraction, working with enormous quantities: of 
artificial fertiliser, insecticides, tractors, mechanical seed-sprayers,.combine+ 
harvesters, rain-making machines, etc., etc., all of which may,. for-a-short 
time, produce large harvests, but in the course of doing so ruin thé-soil 
and exhaust the productivity of the land. What is so absorbing -about 
Mr. Oyler’s book is his insistence on the needs of human beings. as against 
the “needs” of profit — a distinction which must of course in the long 
run be decisive for real “self-sufficiency”. hi 

Now, without ruling out disagreements between experts. as far as specific 
proposals and procedures are concerned, enough has been said to indicate 
the main lines of an approach designed to produce virtual self-sufficiency, 
cheaper — for greater mechanization is certainly not involved — and 
better food. At this point, one is forced to come to grips with the special 
self-interest of certain types of industry, including large . monopolies 
dominant in the economy, and Government control, for both are, in’ the 
last analysis, concerned in maintaining and developing dearer food, and, 
clearly, in the case of large chemical enterprises, adulterated food..(As you 
partly imply, it is by virtue of this latter interest that the “spurious high 
level of production” is perpetuated, i.e., sheer “bulk” compensating: for 
absence of nutritional value, taste, etc.) As “housewives” tackling. the. 
problem from a “national economic viewpoint”, the Minister of Agriculture 
and his colleagues are to be castigated for continuous and unremitting 
waste and destruction of resources — including outright destruction of 
actual food in store through rotting, etc. — all quite explicable when the 
necessary conditions of profit-production are borne in mind (including 
deliberate waste) but having as little to do with the “national economic 
viewpoint” of the majority as the man in the moon. “With a small fraction 
of the money that has been poured into Africa (to produce before long éne 
more desert) we could produce all the meat needed on our marginal land 
to bring the meat ration up to the amount that the public could buy” 
(Oyler, op. cit.), which, however, has nothing to do with rationing by price, 
but with providing cheaper, home-grown food. Many such lamentable 
adventures abroad are too well known to need repetition, while at home, 
cases of bureaucratic miscalculation repeatedly occur. As to. whether or not 
we can “afford” self-sufficiency, “ ... He [the Minister of Agriculture] 
insisted that the Government meant to bring about a further expansion of 
agriculture in general. But, in dealing with individual commodities, Sir 
Thomas was wary. In each case, he intimated, the level of output should 
depend on the efficiency of producers, the level of world prices-and the 
cost of the Government guarantees; and he clearly implied that, if any 
guarantee cost too much, it would be quantitatively restricted as has already 
been done with milk”. (The Economist, 12th June, 1954.) An illuminating 
report! from which it can be clearly inferred that the profitability — as. 
opposed to the volume — of agricultural production must be preserved, 
and not least by the maintenance of subsidies paid for by the public: and: 
which operate against their own needs:~for cheap, abundant: food,. and: 
against the interests of those farmers. who have been hamstrung by Govern- 
ment impositions of all kinds. As with milk, so with cereals, eggs, vege- 
tables, and fruit (have there not been many “seasonal” “gluts”?)-and, who 
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knows, even with meat... . 

The situation: a State-supported system of expensive, ever more 
mechanized agriculture, and less, ever less, food for the consumer — and 
all this has absolutely nothing to do with the size of the population. 

A last word on Malthusianism. The conditions in which populations 
have, as it were, a quick turnover, with a high birth-rate “alleviated” so to 
speak by an equally high, or higher deathrate, are conditions of under- 
nourishment, over-crowding, and labour. Nobody will deny that these 
conditions continue to exist to-day for the vast majority, despite the claims 
of ideologists for the “enormous” health “benefits” conferred at home by 
the “Welfare State”, abroad by “enlightened” rule. Insofar as there has 
been a minimal extension of medical provisions that may have postponed 
death, this is also amply compensated for by the planned genocide of 
“surplus” populations (Korea, Indo-China, etc.) — for it is in this way 
that, relevant to the population problem, Governments, not Man, “continue 
to fight the last war”. . . . What must be recognized, however, is that the 
higher the standard of living, the more the birth-rate falls, for it is when 
the species is most vulnerable and its survival threatened that Nature 
increases its fertile and reproductive power; abundant food supplies would 
certainly mean a natural diminution in population growth. So there will 
never be any future “problem”, once people are properly fed. 

Please accept my apologies for the long delay in replying. I hope this 
rather lengthy comment on your letter will serve in developing further 
discussion. 

Yours sincerely, 
Claire Ennis. 


In Defence of Democracy 


Indianapolis, Oct. 24 (AP)—Professional boxers and wrestlers must take 
a non-Communist oath hereafter before they can appear in Indiana rings. 

This was decreed to-day by Arch Hindman, executive secretary of the 
State Athletic Commission. He said new license application forms now 
being printed would carry this question: 

“Are you now or have you ever been a member of the Communist party 
or any organization which advocates the overthrow of the American form 
of Government?” 

Mr. Hindman said he did not feel a state government department should 
further the livelihood of a Communist. 
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